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‘Will Close on Saturday, the 24th instant, 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
R SQUARE —The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 
gow OPEN. Admission (from Bight till Seven o'clock), One Shilling. 
Catalogues, 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See, 








Benue INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY, with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
itish Artists, is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 


talogue, 6d. 
inision, it C8 : GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








Will close July 3ist. 


LD BITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH er Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 

EXHIBITION of this Society is now 
dmittance, 1s. 


ALFRED CLINT, Secretary. 


TY FIFTH ANN 
open. ne Nine a.m. Malt Das, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 





HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS will 5 more close Pelt Malt nee oe 
Smo, Palact, dally fom 9 till dusk. Admission, ls.’ Season 


‘Theket, 5 JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





ME WALESBY’S PICTURE ngel pray 

5, Waterloo Place, London, can now be rtially or 
exclusively, for a short or long term, for + grt — PAaInTINGs 
or other Treasures of Ant of the highest 








H® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. REDUCED 


aa ia? following Performances will be given, com- 

of Titiens, Alboni, and Piccolomini; Belletti, 

Benevento, Wiaet Belart, Rossi, Aldighieri, and’ Giuglini. 
Ballet—Mall amie 


TUESDAY, July 20 (Last Night), LES HUGUENOTS. 
THURSDAY, July 22, DON GIOVANNI and Ballet. 
FRIDAY, July 23, LA TRAVIATA and Ballet. 
SATURDAY, July 24, LUCREZIA BORGIA and Ballet. 
ee ee ce ae, 





Pe] pit der: as, bhp air, is “bes . ir ide oe “gahery 

Boxes, 10, ‘pit Se 3s. a. gallery stalls, 3s. en gs 2s, 

Roa... ITALIAN... OPERA, COVENT 
NEW THEA’ commence at half-past 8. 


nat, July 18, will, be performed Beilini's Opera of NORMA. 
orma, 


reer on ot BOVE OV. benducte Ste: OORT produced with 
7 tic Opera, ZAMPA, is also in rehearsal 


’s Romani 
eo ie 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


MADAME RISTORI’S BENEFIT and LAST APPEARANCE. 
MADAME RISTORI has the to announce that she has 
made for her 





The above Sa ine ot wah ab crn 
adn Hse andthe Taian Dramas Company in Lo 


Second Ter, 4 ley Pit Btallor Tae, mae 

Stalls, front row, 58.3 second and other rows, 3s ; Aumphi tre, 2s. 
Applications for Baggane he Stalls, pad Hokets © to ‘be made at the Box- 

office of the Thea the Portico, in Bow Street. 


elapse Fertice, bp Bow Stzos 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 


FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
ON AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1, 2, AND 3, 1858. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, 
MADEMOISELLE VICTOIRE BALFE, 


AND 
MADAME CASTELLAN, 
MADAME ALBONI, 
MISS DOLBY, 


AND 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
MR. SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR RONCONI, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, MR. WEISS, 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK, SIGNOR BELLETI1. 
Oncanist, MR. STIMPSON. ‘, 
CONDUCTOR. .0....ccccccsbotccves MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 








WRF AE ong 5 sis sain 55 cago gp RD CR a egen Naasebers MENDELSSOHN, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

BEE ccc cscccccccdevccatecse Sebhweseeewacmbeneena’ « Costa. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

MEIER | agin vnc pcccgacvesaasadancetoWeseseaues +» Hanpet. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 
(A New ns Henry Lesriz. 
. MENDELSSOHN. 









SERVICE IN C_ . Beernoven. 


TUESDAY EVENING—A Miacatiamnous Concert, 
COMPRISING 











OVERTURE.......... (Siege of Corinth)..........++ Rossrnt. 
ACIS AND GALATEA (With additional Accom- 
ae ey OP GREE) 02 oc ccveccinceaseed 
OVERTURE ..........( (Der Freyschitz).., 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c, 
OVERTURE ..........+ (Fra Diavolo).........++. Auber. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING—A Miscetianzovs Concert, 
—" 
pan? sun edadtedl Tupi soe OR Mozart, 
(To the pny of Art). .» MENDELSSONN. 
ib naccainall (@ panel Tell 
SELECTIONS FROM OPE > &e. 
OVERTURE .............. (Zena) ces unmencaakenl Herotp. 
pa Se EVENING—A Miscetianzous Concert, 
: COMPRISING 
THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY Be" A Minor)........ MENDELSSONN. 
SERENATA (Composed occasion of the 
Ma: of the Princess J voor ace Regsecditessvete 14 
OVERTU fe Soctende ats Alchym ae) Baesidevsedtec Sfous. 
SELECTIONS FROM on 8, & 
OVERTURE ............ ‘Euryanthe) eenagesetadase Wener. 


FRIDAY itusnee a FULL DRESS BALL. 


Parties requirin, anne Programmes of the Performances may 
have them y post: or may obtain them on or after the 
26th July (with any other information desired), = eee to 
Mr. Henry Howe t, Secretary to the Committee, 34, s Hill, 
Birmingbam. 


wv. FP. saosin Chairman. 








Sales by Auction. 
Law Books.—The Library of a Barrister, retiring. 
Me. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION at 


his new rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery Lane, 
on Wednesday, Suly 7 2st, at half-past Twelve, 


A COLLECTION OF LAW BOOKS, 


> | Roticltors the gn arciater roti ride to 198 the a. of at 


Bythewood’ 9 Cane: bhp dat ad Sweet 9 vols.; Martinsbonve ancin, 
5 vols.; Harrison’s y 31 on Executors, 2 2 vols tat 
edition ; Van der Linshon's Danek Taw White and Tudor’s Leading 
Cases, 2 vols. ; and other modem Practical Works. Also a Series o: 


Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common 
ms | ee To be viewed, and Catalogues hone” 





Theological, Classical, and General Books. 
ante he. 
R. HODGSON vy vill 8 SELL by AUCTION, at 


his New Rooms. Fleet Street and icery 
Lane, on  FaiDay, 2 sly ah ard, and Six following =. (Sunday 





M™ CHARLES DICKENS'S LAST NIGHT 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS TTLE 
DOMBEY. Stalls jong maa cts fo by had and eries, 
he. 64,, Publishers ls, pene had at Messrs. Chapman & 


at St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre 





MR. RAREY AND HIS FOUL CALUMNIATORS. 


MEW WILLIAM KIDD, = his NEW ANEC- 
LECTURE, entitled An Hour’s Genial A Gossip 


Riekeiee be paid him ; pmeleewe ht 


Somplete sub) on secret whch NO BOOK BOOK ed 
eee 17. 





Dia REFRACTING. SPARS. — MR. 
(eye tna GEOLOGIST mn ae pes sina 


peta a uo 


S gieat Tuulieas eaeten ? Geology aud 





“cl LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Chnspates the Theaieaienk Library of the late Dr. J. R. Bock ann, 
removed from Rye, , Sussex, and the Stock of a Second-Hand Book- 


seller several smaller Collec- 
tions ; am: A La gee Ss 5 vols., best edition ; Roberts’s 
Holy land, vols., politana, 
pod ge Pa ‘ot Scott, Boyt and t, Henry, Clarke, 
History. 3 vols; Wilkins a, 2 vole ries, Moat 

Facel ouatl Ny oe roe hanimedan 
Books ; The Parker Roy gore ae 55 vols. es 
If vols., plates, Bewick's and Qui *3 vols. ; the Works 
of the most eminent Divines of the arch ; an excellent 
Selection of the ics, Dictionaries, Lexicons, &c. 


*,* To be viewed, and Catalogues had 





Important and Valuable Books, Woodeuts, $c. 





(Sale of the Choice and Extensive ese tof Shells of 
the late Dr. JOHN KNAP. 


OWELLS & LYON y will it SELL fi ; AUCTION, 
18, haeig h “4 WEDNESDAY, 
po out ne ‘of J ul <a at Tivo 0% Re: lock Afternoon, the above 
a Thi it mem roe 23,000 specimens, is wi 
is C wi 
satay: snd pede siaiiligd af ts Uankaeaeee chain rea, 
rarity, an e ion every specimen havin, 
been Plemae h e selected of price, and home admitted bu 
be procured. it is of special value also 
for a Public Museum, from the extent of the series of each Species, 
— ——— the eee of showing the different variations in colour, 
marking, size 
Tt is impossible within the limits of a short advertisement to 
ticularise even a few of the rarer Shells. Tt must suffice to mention 
the number of Bee in two or "three of the —_ expensive groups. 
There are about of Conus, 115 of Cypre, 72 of Oliva, 121 of 
Trochus, 57 of Murex. 36 of 36 of Haliotis, "Eg of Patella, 76 of Chiton, 61 of 
Pecten, and others in like proportion. 
The British gee is equally fine—many of the rarest species 
forming part of There are ER it of the Animals preserved in 


irits. 
pe whole Cl will be of in One Lot, and will be 


at the cntained in of Guineas. 
e Collections ble ed in Seven fine Large and Rosewood 
inet, which will be included in the purch: 
be Sold, a + eae — LO ELL REEVE’ a 
GIA ICONICA, lendidl. Upset Price, 50 Guin 
The Collection is be rom’ wae oo “‘Inverleith Row, Edinburgh, on 
Mondays, begs ey, < and Fridays, from Twelve to ‘Two o'clock. 
Tickets to see lection we gh be — by application to 
Dowells & Lyon, 18, George Street, Edin’ 








Sab ud 








The Late Dr. Knapp’s Collection of Shells, Mollusca, $c. 
THEE PROPRIETOR OF THIS UNRIVALLED 


COLLECTION was a man of Maange literary and scien- 
tific acquirements, and descended fi a family long distinguished 
for their zeal and knowledge in the field of Natural History. 
in life Dr. Knapp commences form the Collection, sparing neither 
trouble nor ee procure perfect shells of every ors 
remarkable fo: uty or rarity, his researches not being confined 
his own country, but ; to the Contiment, and even to 
Russia. The result is about 25,000 specimens, the whole of whichare 
in the most. perfect cons cally arranged and classi- 
fied. To the P cudent of Natural 3 I story a as well as the geologist, the 
stud: bay wg ir= and Mok oe nsably nec; nd we would 
— pe that some of our t institutions will not ——- 

opporty nity of ps iterests of science by addin, 
thelr the present Collection, which has been pronounce 

learned con tite one of the most recherché ever submitted to 
Po yb competition, whether as regards rarity, beauty, or perfect 


he Collection is to be sold by MESSRS. DOWELLS & LYON, 
18, ome Street, Edinburgh, on the 2st inst. 








FER 





Important Literary Property. By order of the First 
Mortgagee. 


OUTHGATE AND BARRETT have received 


instructions to SELL 4 AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 
Street, on TUESDAY, July 20, at 12, 


In One Lot, 
THE STEREOTYPE PLATES, COPYRIGHTS, 


and REMAINING STOCK of the In Interesting and Popular Series 
of Works known as 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY ; 
Comprising bee Dds » tin the wo bag distinguished literary characters 


of the past and 
The extrao: oaeas that, has ever attended this select series 
books, access as it has done into the ars and homes ot 
all ranks of society, where it has established a renders it 


footing, 
one of the most Talnatie of its kind, not only from its readable cha- 
racter, but from the intrinsic value of the whole. 


Catalogues forwarded on application. 


MPORTANT SALE OF BOOKS, MSS., 
DRAWINGS, and PRINTS.—The SECOND PORTION of the 

oe = iny it collection of Books, MSS., &c., formed 

NT DE NOORTDONCK, will be SOLD b 

of the decased, at GHENT, on the 19t 





of July, and following days. 


Cat may be had of Mr. H. Bohn, York Street; Messrs. 
Boone, Street ; hn Street, Cty. » Soho Square; Mr. Nutt, Strand ; 
and at’ 52, Gracechurch Street, Ci 








A Ul LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
ATENT IRTMANTEAUS, with Four Com; 

DESPATCH. BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING- CAS ES, TRA: 

ee BAGS, with square opening ; and 500 other Articles for 


‘Travelling. for Two Stamps. 
J. W. and T. ufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACKS- 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITT 
(See separate Catalogue). —18 v4 £f Strand. 





UMMER BEVERAGES.—A pases dan prpued of 
either of S. SAINSBURY'S FRUIT ESSENC 
mixed wi ee auinaer Gonna | of pong water, will baterer). Me 
delicious beverage.—176 and 177 Strand. r 


CATALOGUE OF "TWO THOUSAND 
WORKS, Illustrative of ENGLISH HISTORY, can be had by 


Postage Stam MLINS, Bookseller, 
93, G: reat Russell Street, Hioombary, Testun Wc. : 


NAPSACKS for TOURISTS, 18s. 6¢d.—The 
aneuk oe baer Seen ine docket Deen seer overt, ete 40s. ; 
baths, air-beds, cushions, &c. 


Post Office Orders payable to EDMISTON & SON, 69, Strand. 


ys BOOKBUYERS.—A CATALOGUE OF 
pela peet and New Books, in first-rate con in all 

of standard being recent additions the ery 
extensive stock 


constantly ae oe: i, 497, 
London ; qratis-on reesipt of a Pp Sanptenegs 
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KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL 
ATLASES, 
New es 
SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DE- 


SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. A New Edition, with Enlarged 
Mars or age Ingtanp, and SwitzERLanD, and a Mar or 


ig Oh Nene in — and Index. Imp. 
uarto, half- Rat. rH vo, price 12s 
2. 
New Edition. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
= — sae | Give Lettonmons the. Evrors, the Bririsn 


3. 
New Edition. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY. 20 Plates, with Index. 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF ‘ASTRONOMY. Edited 
by J, R. HIND, FR.A.8. 18coloured Plates and Desc iptions. 


5. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY for JUNIOR oe in- 
chuding a Mar of Canaan and PALestixe. with Index, 5s. 

“Decidedly the eng School Atlases we have ever seen. —English 

Journal of ‘Balucat 

“ The plan of these Atlases is pe and _ excellence of the 
} arth is rivalled by the beauty of the execution. .... e 
arity for the accuracy and substantial yalue of 1 a School Atlas is 
tohavelt from the of a man like our author, who has pe: 

his skill by the pen poe of much larger works,” 7 gained a 

racter which he will be careful not to jeopardise b: attaching his 

name to anything that is crude, slovenly, or su 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and ait 





This day is published, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 27. 2s. 
Tc WORKS OF KING ALFRED 'THE 
Lng Now first prec ned ant ee in the xpeteh 
= of the pnd Anglo-Saxon Scholars of the day. . 
*,* Part 14, concluding the Work, is now ready, price 4s. 
London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION EXHIBITION. 
Now ready, 8vo. Price One Shilling. 
RTISTIC AND DESCRIPTIVE NOTES. on 


the most remarkable PICTURES in the GALLERY of 
cee at the British Institution, 1858. By GEORGE 


London: Bosworth & Harrison, Regent Street. 





HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC. 
This day, feap. 4s. 6d. 
HE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: 
Hints ,for the sen the Senate, ae the Bar. By M 
BAUTAIN, Viear-Generel om d Professor at the 
“A book of suggestions for men who woul po! 
—, _ eloquent, forcible, full of apposite illustration.”— 


London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 


[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXIX. 
was published yesterday. 


ConTENTS. 
I. HUGH MILLER. 
Il. THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE 
EMPIRE. 


III. THE PROGRESS AND SPIRIT OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
IV. CANNING’S LITERARY REMAINS. 
V. THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 
VI. THE CELTS AND THE GERMANS. 
VII. POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS AND SONGS OF BERANGER. 
VIII. CHRONICLES OF THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS. 
IX. FROUDE’S KING HENRY VIII. 
X. THE HINDU DRAMA. 
XI. EARL ‘GREY ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


London: Longman &Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





[He QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVII., 
Published THIS 
ConTENTS. 
I. ADMIRAL BLAKE. 
Il. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION, 
III. IRON BRIDGES. 
IV. LIFE OF WYCLIFFE 
V. PROFESSOR BLUNT “AND HIS WORKS. 
VI. SHIPWRECKS, 
VII. BRITISH MUSEUM. 
VIII. THE CONDITION AND FUTURE OF INDIA. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





[THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LV., price 6s., published July 1, contains :— 


I. = ON CIVILISATION—DESTINY AND INTEL- 


II. POLITICAL ECONOMY IN FRANCE. 
III. SWAINSON ON THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH. 
IV. MONTAIGNE—HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
V. DR. SAMUEL BROWN AND HIS THEORIES. 
VI. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS. 
VII. DR. TRENCH’S SERMONS. 
VIII. INDIA AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
IX. OUR EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hail Court. 





Just published, price 4s. 


HE ENGLISH POETRY BOOK.—A Selec- 
tion Se ee ee See ae ee ae oy 
Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. 


Also in parts, 
pee ROOK OF =e POETRY Ils. 
ditto ditto, 1s. 6d. 
THIRD ditto ditto ditto, le 6d. 


London: Longman & Co. Liverpool: Webb & Hunt. 





How rendy, with o Froutlepince by JOE GILBERT, on 18Views 
SU aeons! ee of EMINENT MEN; with 


TIMES Pen. me the ine Progr of Education in England. JOHN 
At — f “ Curiosities of London,” “" not 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. price 3s., printed by Whittingham. 


ETRONILLA, and other Poems. By 
FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, Author of “The Martyrs of 
Vienne and Lyons,” “ Poems,’ &c. 


London: Bosworth & Harrison, Regent Street. 





Just. Published, in extra cloth, price 2s. 


OSPEL. UNITIES. Practical. Remarks on 
By the Rey. JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. 


Ephes. IV. 4—6. 
Tucumbent of St. Mary’ «Bary ot. Edmund’s, late Rector of St. ‘nn’s, 
Manchester. 
TS:— 
a One Lord. 
> Spirit. One Faith. 
One Hope. One Baptism. 
One God and Father. 


Lendon: Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt, 24, Paternoster Row, and 
23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





NEW UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
In Post 8vo. Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
mHE WORLD FEN WHICH I LIVE, and my 
PLACE IN IT. A Universal History from the Creation to the 
resent time, for Yi Persons. By E.8.A. Edited by Rev. J. H. 
Brooms, Vicer of Houghton, N 
With Copious Index, wei in itself a resumé of History ancient 
and modern. 
London : —— Macintosh, & Hunt, 24, Paternoster Row, and 
23, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


This day is published in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
LHe IN ITALY AND FRANCE IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN. 
London : Wertheim, 





ertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt, 
23, Holles Street, Cavendish 
THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK.—Diustrated with Fine anal 
by J. Gilbert and others. Square, cloth, gilt edges, 
HE GIRLS OWN BOOK, oo “MRS. 
CHILD, entirely re-edited by MADAME DE CHATELAIN. 
London: William Tegg & Co., 85, aero 


‘chor eg pas Row, and 








TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
lith Edition with 800 00 Hagravingy trons Drawings by W. HARVEY 
” ‘and others, square, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


pene "PARLEY'S 7 —* ANT- 
(MALS. A New: Baition WILLIAM 


, ‘William Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, 





” «The Author has condensed his materials with grest skill, and 
selected such illustrations as most elucidate the great theme of his 
work,’ on Daily News. 


Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet Street. 





This day is published, fep. 1s. sewed. 
(CHESS: .—A POEM, by a Member of the Cam- 
bridge University Chess Cl 
London: W. H. Dalton, Bookseller to an’ ~e 28, Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross. 





Lately Published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 
A SAUNTER JHROUGH SURREY. By M. 


“Thi and pla: Star orth ren tavewerte meg 
“The me ie year” 

summer ” is us—and will “the free and ig 
a rae 5 purchase at once the jeep 
“ Saunter,” a urrey saunter before grim win' 

old and we Lad rest.” 


London: Wm. Walker, 196; Strand. 





Just published in 8vo., price 5s. 
THE PEOPLE IN CHURCH; Their _Rights 


Duties in Connection with the 
iiook Gf Common Prayer. ‘By, JOSIAR F sr dnapel Master 





Just Published, with 50 Engravings on Wood, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


‘OTOGRAPHTIC MANTP PULATI ON. 
of the Practice of the Art, 
to Nature. EA PRICE, Photographer of the Woyal 
taken at Win 


ber ton John Churchill, New Burlington Street. 





STREET one a : 
Just 


published, price 
AS i a 











NOW COMPLETED. 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S WORKS, 
ee 


a 
In 4 vols. post 8¥0. price 24s. cloth. 
[THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. Edited } 
Professor FERRIER. With Notes and a Glossary. y 
2. 
In 4 vols. post 8vo. price 24s..cloth. 
Ei 84¥s, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVz, 


3. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s; cloth. 
THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER 


4, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


PP ALES, ce COMPRISING THE LIGHTS AND 
SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE | THE TRIALS OF NAR. 


GARET LYNDSAT , 
5. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. priee 6s. cloth. 
yh. tape mtne WORKS OF PROFESSOR 


‘hia Backoed & Sons, Edin and 
in qal bani 





This day, in feap. cloth, price 6s, 


N ENGLISH GIRL’'S ACCOUNT oF 4 


MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT IN THE 
nae SRY = THE BLACK FOREST. 


London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








New Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 2s, 
ELLENGER’S FRENCH FABLES ; with a 


Dictionary of the te ge ooge Phrases, oy a4 
SELLE Prats New Edi reg hee neg) ~~ corrected by C, J. 
Professor at Christ’s Hospital, &c 


Improved Edition, psi cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


ACKWORTH: VOCABULARY, or “Bor ISH 
Sretiine Boox; with the Meaning attached to each Word. 


New Baition; lame. cloth, price 2s. 


Bierunts oe LECONS POUR DES ENFANS, 
Tage de Deux Ans jusqu’é Cing. Avec une Interpréta- 


New Battion, Ytmo. cloth; price Is. 64 
Ba ptt S DERIVATIVE SPELI ANG 


Greek, Latin, Saxon c French, Spanish 
and other Languages Germany Feutonie, Dat aud. Progunciation 


ve 
New Edition, post 8vo: cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


A NALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF OLD 
TESTAMENT ben mse dP "gan THE LAWS OF MOSES, 
with a Connection between the New Testaments, an Intro- 


Gustory Outline of the Gedgraphy, Political! Hise ke. Bey. 
WHEELER BGS Pout Exton mY, fe. By 


New Raition port 8v0. cloth; price 5s. 6d. 
NALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF NEW 


eS ae rae ay, Aunt, Cred bile and and ‘i 
Geographical ana Antiquarian Notes, Gurcuolcgiead Tables. ae, By 


Folio, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE, HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
dod with Five-coloured Maye aud iarge View’ of Jerusalem, 
with Plan of the Ancient City. 
vir, 
In 2 vols: 18mo. cloth, price 2s, each. 
A POPULAR “ABE ABRIDGMENT OF OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, for Schools, Families end 


General Reading. Explained 
LAER Ase Tp a T. he 


eve eating te eee. cloth, price 2s. 62. 
SELECT. POETRY FOR CHILDREN; with 
fe feet 


f Schools and 
for the Use o ax 


Families. By" SANE Edition, 
enlarged. 


Sir Br IN ENGLISH 1 POETRY ; with 


‘and Criti- 


cal. in Schools, and 
os ou Inrotertemrer tne ‘Literature. By yoserlt 


ciaseatian Third Edition; 


ew Balticn, bin. lath, plete. 62 
A CATECHTER or 


a. 
of some of 


THINGS : 
Jed. to thelr Disevy 


Diseovery. 
en a Pheno- 
of Schools and Families. A. WILLEMENT. 


New 2 ‘and improved Edition. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co.,25, Paternoster Row. 
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BOOKS 





FOR THE COUNTRY AND 


SEA-SIDE. 











SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS ; 
Compiled from Professor Harvey’s “‘Phycologia Britannica.” 
Foolscap, 220 pages, price 5s. 








ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS ; 
Drawn from send Harvey’s ‘‘ Phycologia Britannica: ** With a Coloured 
Figure of every Demy 4to. price 32. 3¢. 


P istory of the British Seaweeds ; scnislidng coloured Figures and Descrip- 
oo all the Species of Algo inhabiting the Shores of the British Islands. B 
Professor Harvey, F.R.S. fessor Botany to the Dublin Society. Wii 
360 Plates 

Tn four vols. royal 8vo. arranged systematically according to the Synopsis, 77, 17s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS ; 


Congas their Structure, Fructification, Specific Characters, Arrangement, and 
General Distribution, with Notices.of some of the Fresh-water Alge. the Rev. 
D. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.8. Third Edition, With 20 Coloured Plates by Fitch. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d, t 


FERNY COMBES; 


Or, a Ramble after Tene in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHAR- 
LOTTE CHANTER. ‘Second Edition. With8 Coloured Plates, and a Map of the 
County. 























Feap. 8vo. price 5s, 


POPULAR. HISTORY OF ‘BRITISH FERNS 


and the Allied Plants ; comprising the Club Mosses, Pepperworts, and ay oe 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.5., of the Botanic den, Chelsea, 
Exition, With 22 Coloured Plates by Fitch. 


m Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d, 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY ; 


eg on os. By AG Technical Deseription of the Plants most common to 
the Britis AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. In twelve chapters, 
each being the b real lesson for the month. With 20 Coloured Plates, 


Royal 16mo. price 10s.-6d, 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA ; 


A Description of the Fl Plants and Ferns of the British Isles for the Use 
of Beginners and Amateurs GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.8. 


Double feap. 650 pages, 12s. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS; 


Comprising an Account of their Structure, roduction, Uses, Distribution, ah 
ceo By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. With 22 Coloured Plates 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d, 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES ; 


General Account of their Structure, Fructification, Arran, 
pay pom er By R. M. STARK, Esq. utiation, Arrangement, 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d, 


THE TOURIST’S FLORA ; 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Flowering and Ferns of the British Islands 
France, , Switzerland, and Tialy. By Pip JOSEPH. WOODS, F.L.S. With 
a Plate. 


8vo. price 18s, 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND; 


Containing an Account.of their Classical History, Uses, Characters, Develop- 
utritious Properties, Modes of Cooking, i By the Rev, Dr. BADHAM. 


ment, Nutritious 
With 20 Coloured Plates, 
Super-royal.8vo. price 21s. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 
| loamy Gallery of Landscape Scenery, Architecture, Antiquities, and Natural 
istory, 
sa! Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 

































































GS: 


— Sere a OF BRITISH BEETLES ; 


s of the Species of Coleoptera, senting in 256 plates of 
“o nbtia’s ficitigh Ratomolocy, ’* With 29 Coloured Plates, . 


Demy 4to. price £2 2s. 





THE GENERA OF MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES; 


Comprisin Figures of the Species of idoptera, ees in 193 plates of 
Curtis’s ‘‘ British Entomology.” With 5 Colona Blanes Plates. 


Demy 4to. price £2 2s, 





POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 


a the Rev. sBorovcH, A.L.S., Member of the Wernerian Society of 
dinburgh, with 20 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 1é6mo. price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH CRUSTACEA ; 


Comprising a Familiar and Technical Account of the Crustaceans inhabiting the 
British Isles. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With 20 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d, 








POPULAR HISTORY OF THE AQUARIUM 


of Marine and Freshwater Animals and Plants. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM 
SOWERBY, F.L.S. With 20 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 64, 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY; 


Containing a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells sjnhabiting the British 
Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. With 20: Coloured P 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d. 








POPULAR HISTORY OF THE MOLLUSCA; 
Comprising a Familiar Account of their Classification, Instincts, and Habits, 
and of the Growth and ee, ren g Characters of their Shells. By MARY 
ROBERTS, With 18 Coloured Plates by Wing. 

Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d, 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY ; 


pen ie a familiar and technical Description of the Insects most common to 
the Brit Isles. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Second E In twelve 


dition. 
being entomological lesson for the month. With 16 Coloured 
Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d, 


Sa BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY ; 


a Familiar and Technical Description of the Birds poe the British 
Isles. By P. H. GOSSE. Second Edition. In twelve the 
ornithological lesson for the month. With 20 Coloured Plates. 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS; 


A Familiar and Technical Description of the ¥; of British Birds, By the Rev. 
J.LAISHLEY. With 30 Coloured Plates. - i 


Royal 16mo. price 10s. 6d, 


MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCH OLOGY. 
By the Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. With 20 Coloured Plates. 
Royal 16mo, price 10s, 6d, 





Plates. 














POPULAR MINERALOGY; 
isi = fentlet Aacomms of Winarle' and ‘thle’ Sins. — 
SOWERBE. With 20 Colomsed Piates. nie: 3 
Royal 16mo. price 30s: 66. » : r 





POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


J. BEETE JUKES, F.G.S8., President of 





ith 20 Landscape Views of Gedlogical Peta Dowbi ated Lath 
Royal 1émo, price 10e, 6d, ee 


Bee 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


s we 
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New Serrms, 


{No. 3.—New a 








POPULAR ELEMENTARY 
WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY D. NUTT, 


270, STRAND, LONDON. 
—_——_~>———— 


LATIN. 


By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS. 
LATIN EXERCISES, ADAPTED TO THE 
Arrangement of the Eton and vo reign ~ Sixth Latin Grammar. 
Neatly bound in cloth, 12mo. price 3s. 
LATIN DELECTUS, ADAPTED TO THE 


Arrangement ofthe Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar ; 
with a Lexicon and Notes. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GREEK. 


By the same Author. 
GREEK EXERCISES, ADAPTED TO THE 


ent of the Greek *Delectus and the Rey. C. WORDS- 
? ‘enue: with a Lexicon. Second Edition. 12mo. 


y 


WOR 
cloth, 2s. 


GREEK DELECTUS, ADAPTED TO = 
a stedeen ie 6; WORDSWO! 7 roth 88. 6d. 


Now complete, neatly bound in 1 Vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 
THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK ; with Pro- 
—— Notes, and References, for the Use of Schools and 


oe ay ae 
Eaditio , 2s. 6d.; St. Marx, ls. 6d 
‘An Edition of the Acts in preparation. 


GERMAN. 
OLLENDORF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD 


tely. Sr. MATTHEW, wecent 
ed; Sr. Luxg, 2s.; St. Joun, 2s, 


a Te Ona, A NCAG” THEY 
c ion. 

wD ULCKEN KEN. iano. cloth, price be, 6d. Ker to Ditto, 12mo. 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN EQUIVALENTS | YOR ENGLISH 


GHTS. By Madame B D. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
FIRST READING BOOK, "bein cing © a Selection of 


German Tales and German P: 

By the Rev. Dr. H. STEINM Bedford @ = ‘School. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE ACCIDENCE OF GERMAN GRAMMAR; 

pens Feng ina — bape Suan, ee the reflections of gh various 
the same Author. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

GERMAN 1 EXERCISES ; for the use of 

Beginners, to snail them to, Write =, My ik the German 


caer etnor.  Yamo. cloth, 2e. 64. a ee 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of 
his German Grammar. Tenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 
Reader and Exercises. Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. ba. 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING 
oe eg pdegied othe ese of Students, by Da. A. HEIMANN. 

HEIMANN’S FIRST GERMAN READING 
BOOK. With Notes. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the ELE- 
MENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 9d. 

THE MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations 
in English, French, and German, with Rules for Bann 

a copious Vocabulary, a Selection of Familiar P rases, Letters, 

Tables of Coins, We ‘hts, and d Measures, £¢. By Dr BA BARTELS. 

Square 16mo. Edition. 

THE MODERN: LINGUIST in ENGLISH and 
GERMAN (only). 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BUNGER'S GERMAN TALES and POETRY. 

2mo. cloth, 5s. 

BUN GER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING CON- 

VERSATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, on 
an anti es Principle. ‘With copious Notes. Second 
Edition. , 5s. 

FRENCH. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE ON FRE NCH 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By 0. 
ANGOVILLE Master at Winchester College. 
Edition. Thick Vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 


MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and WORD 
oe S, after the plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. stiff wrapper, 


MANIER'S FIEST and SECOND FRENCH 
These’ little boo books will ss will be found extremely useful to beginners 

Bi studente of the French language 

BARTELS’ MODERN EN LINGUIST or, Conversa- 


Letters Tables of Coins, Be. pocket size ed by Mode oaels of ste 


A COMPLETE COURSE of INSTRUCTION 
in Three Par and Translation 
Course—Conversation Course. By A. SEARS, Professor in the 

"Et rates Pond a Key to the wi whole, 2s, : 


London : D, Nurs, 270, Strand. 





BOOKS. 
INSTRUCTION MADE EASY. 


OLYGLOT COPY AND EXERCISE BOOKS 
for TEACHING LANGUAGES. By C. DAGO- 
BERT, Author of “A Safe and Sure Method of Learning 
French,” “The Right Way of Learning French,” ‘‘ Which 
is Which? This or That;’’ a Compendious Diction 
of French and English Words which appear ident 
though they essentially differ, &c. 
The plan upon which these Copy and Exercise Books 
are compiled is :— 
1st. Printed Lessons, with their translations, which are 
intended to be committed to memory. 
2nd. Writing Exercises upon the Lessons, beautifully 
— in light-coloured ink, to be written over and then 


ard. A second Exercise, which is to be translated by 
the pupil, who has the copy of the B ae written 
Exercise to guide him in the writing of translation. 

By these means both the objects sought are attained : 
not poe ad a good hand-writing acqui but also a con- 
siderable progress made in the language the pupil has 
decided to my 

These Copy Books will be issued in such combinations 

of 8 as to meet the need of foreigners as well as 
Englishmen. 

For use.in Schools and Private Tuition the Copy Books 
will be found invaluable, while they will be equally 
serviceable for the purposes of Self Instruction. 

1, French-English, PartI. | 5.German-English, PartIII. 
Do. Part I. £. English-French, Part I. 
3. German- n-English, Part I. | 7. Do. Part IT. 
Part II. 
One a3... scene connected with these Copy-books, 
which deserves special notice is, that they are published 
at the price of an ordinary Copy or Exercise Book, viz., 
OTE Desube Polyglot Co d E: Books will 
agobert’s Polyglot and Exercise i 
be found useful ai as for teaching 8, combined 
with instruction ead practice in penmanship. The object 
of M. Dagobert, in accordance with the utilitarian spirit 
of the times, is to use copy-books for inculcating aid 
gressive lessons in §| and writing modern 
guages; the idea is carried out in a commendable way in 
these ‘Polyglot peg Books.’ ”’—Literary Gazette. 
on Spanish, Greek, Latin, &c., &c., are in pre- 


ieniens John F. Shaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 
, Paternoster Row. 


4. 





COMMON SENSE VERSUS LEARNING. 
Complete in One Volume, 8vo. 7s. 6d., 
A SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF AC- 
QUIRING a PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE of 
FRENCH. By C. DAGOBERT. 

“For self-instruction in the French Language no work 
is better adapted than Dagobert’s ‘ Safe and Sure Method 
of Learning French.’ We have no hesitation in saying 
this is ak most valuable work on the subject, and one 
destined to popularise the study of French, from the 
simple method adopted to instruct those who desire to 
cultivate an acquaintance with the tip tins ” Family 


“We feel pleasure in commen the book to the 
es lish student, from a thorough conviction of its merits, 
because of the facilities which it offers for ac- 
quiring aknovladgeot po gp pn Bi spon 
author of sev ingenious an 
useful French educational manuals, has com; 2 a 
Grammar of the language, or what he ll Baa 
Sure Method of Acquiring a Practical Kno 
French. He thinks that in the early stages ecauring 
knowledge of a new language the Pupil ought to b woah te 
very much to his own perceptions and observations, just 
pelgtrer rig learns to walk by natural efforts, and not 
yo ic drilling in the law of locomotion. So in 
mch the pupil is allowed to study words and phrases 
as they present themselves ; the formal rules of ——— 
th 


London: John F. Shaw, rs, Southampton Row, and 
48, Paternoster Row 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, 
from the Grex, Larry, and Moprrn LaNnGuaGEs, 
translated into lish, and occasionally accom; 
with Illustrations, Soe Poetical, and Anecdotical, 
with an extensive Index, referring to every important 
word. By the Author of “ iy Newspaper and eral 
Reader’s Pocket Com: ”? &e. 
“The advan 0! Socks oF Rebenties Gre naw eo uni- 
versally acknowledged, that it would be rtp dwell to 
V id the present work dwelling 
merits. To give more copious fesichers of 
intonation than has hitherto in any work of 
the kind has been the design of the present pu! paar 
it can hardly fail to be useful to individuals of all rank: 
and nities, to the man of business and the man of 
pleasure, the student and the superficial reader, the busy 
and the idle. Every one who takes a share in conver- 
sation, or who gies publtonss however cursorily, into any news- 
pre or other lication, will every now and find 
the advantage of having access to the ‘New Dictionary 
of Quotati ions.’ ‘Dati nnen Le 


aid of this Index, a pene ey Alp. a 
only two or thres words of quotetion have been caught by 





— 


Library of Oly Authors 


_ Handsomely printed in Foolseap 8vo. cloth ; 
each Author sold separately, 





CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL, js 
LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 
History Arthur, and the aele Deeds of on of eis hts of 


Edition 

with that of og of a5, ‘with osiative Notes an and 
tut de , ay Ag Pater aA. 

HOMER’ 8s BATRACHOMYOMACHLA 

EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD’S WORKS and Fieaye: 44 

ER.—JUVENAL’S 


8 an 
MUSzUS" HERO aoa LEANDER —J FIFTHS. 
E CHAPMAN. 

tion thon and Notes Po RICHARD HOOPER’ i Tete 


HOMER'S ILIAD, Translated by Gener 


CHAPMAN. Edited with Notes and Life 
pag 8 aeons HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait ba 


CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S eeisier 

png! wg the Re’ OOPER. 2 vols. Frontic” 

Thy DRAMATIC WORKS, of JOHN 
*," A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post Svo. 11, 10s. 


T™ ie DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 


aa “Fo ga eet Sat Edited by F. W. 
«,° pe teats 2 vols. post Svo. 15s, 


The MISCELLANIES of JOHN 


AUBREY, Edition, 
y Portrait, and Guten denon” Wit come additions, and an 
GEORGE on ) UJAH ; 
= eee: Govent gps yee ie Penitentiat 
by EDWA ortrait. 6s, — 
Hitherto this in vol has 
eae rz, are known to exist, ee ou go acoso 
has been taken cost twenty-one guineas. ~ gall 


GEORGE WITHER’ S HYMNS ani 


CHURCH. | Edited, with Introduction, by 
Ew rARD. FARE Also, the Musical Ni tes, posed 
Orlando Gibbons. "With Portrait after Hobs ge’ “O™PO*! by 


The fhe WORKS in PROSE AND VERSE 
OVERRURY Collected. 
with Life and Notes, by EF. RIMBAULT, Portraltatics Pos xt 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 
iy BERT MOLL Now first completely edited by W. 


TIC AND POETICAL 


WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Now first Collected and edited 
by J.0. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 15s. 


the annotation, although neither per it is carefully printed, 

sup) pap penn moe ag upon a vari of interesting amg it 

Mr. twell ped done ne meee oa ve woul 
upon all lovers of our old drama‘ Gramsatie poets 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 


THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
tions to the Notes and Glossary. 
* is one of the most precious and 
try during 
coun 
certain: known 


A very singular collection of remarkable sea-deliverances, accidents, 
, witchcraft, apparitions, &c., &c., co 
with ts of New England, &c. 


FRANCIS {QUABLES’S ENCHIRIDION. 


Contemplative, Practical 
Moral, al, Economical, and Political. Portrait. 3s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of 


— SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK. With 


Preface and Notes. S. W. SINGER, F.S.A- 
Edition, revised and cate. Yun Portrait 5s. 


*,* Several other Works of our good old Authors in progress. 





Joun RussEtt Smiru, 26, Scho Square. 








gg se EAWERURE SEN. Edited by W.B.TURN- . 
Portrait. 





by the 


Jast p 
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ECH’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS IN CENTRAL 
pomenac® AMERICA. . 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
Miso tion, & ADVENTURES IN TEXAS 


Personal Mae of Six Years’ Sojourn 
AND aE Dy the ‘Abbé DOMENECH. Translated froin the 
in those Regiofne Aut ithor’s superintenden ii i 
good is ot unwo! nam 
aweD _ a ces poromal| wi wap reo the annals of mis- 
narrative Were more readable fe not how. ve him higher 
= ee praise. pw a lay Review. ? 
volumes of adventure, 
London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








MR. FORESTER’S TOUR IN SARDINIA AND CORSICA. 


lished, in One Volume, Imperial 8vo. with 39 Mood 
paar os th sions by Lient-Gol. Biddulph, Royal 
- e Tour 
ener, and a coloured Map, price 28s. cloth. 


AMBLES in the ISLANDS of CORSICA 
R and SARDINIA: bs Notices of their ered, sag er ee 
present Condition. THOMAS FORESTE 
# eae in 1848-1849," ‘ 
‘orester’s book is in ‘all | break, like bright islands te 
coe the brilliant litho- | broad flow of the narrative... 
pe new ee Nave a of _— 2 eters “ina 
dnew var’ as Mr. Forester’s a 
epee ar h of the pa rarity in our day.”—Leader 
rous yencillings which 
ame Y iene, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


‘Author of 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


OTES on the REVOLT in: the NORTH- 
N Boe es PROVINCES of INDIA. By CHARLES 
RAIKES, Judge of the Sudder Court, and late Civil Commissioner 
with Sir olin Campbell ; author of “ *Notes on the North-Western 
Provinces of India.” 

London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





COINS, CURRENCY, BANKING, BANK ACTS, &c. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
TREATISE on COINS, CURRENCY, and 
BANKING - Bole Observations on the Bank Act of 1844, Nee 
e Committees 


he Reports of of the House of Lords an 
on tae er oomnens on the Bank Acts. By HENRY NICHOLAS 
SEALY, Esq. 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth. 
[HE HEIRS of CHEVELEIGH. By Ger- 
VAISE ABBOTT. 


tori and tic.” 





“This sto mts powerful | in the 
attractions for those who delight | —Sun. 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





MR. A. HAYWARD’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. cloth. 
IOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS, 


rinted from Reviews; with Additions and Corrections. By 
1A , Esq., Q.C. 
“enetxo yolumes of Mr. Hay- | while the other articles treat of 
ward's are full of the best |-such subjects as French genet 
kind of ye hogy tee and unpre- French ournalism, 

dinner-giving, all =e 

eraptiionl sketches | ters upon which a qui ick-witted 
ae yield a | and accomplished man can easily 
find pleasant things to say.”— 





we ot men 


manent 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


pl 
an example, | Examiner. 
Samuel pat 





New and cheaper Edition, in post 8yo. price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


((HAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By SIR HENRY HOLLAND, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., 

pe in Ordinary to the Queen and Prince Consort. Founded eniet 
contained in Medical Notes and capt me ere. 18s.), 

by the same Author. Second Edition, revised and en] 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster ow, 





MOORE'S MELODIES, Tenure PRINTED WITH THE 


Jast published, aot vol. imperial - Rha yaad music “size), price 15s. 
cloth ; or 25s, half-bo' morocco. 
ARMONISED AIRS of MOORES IRISH 
MELODIES, ‘the Music, as ly arranged for Two, 
Three, or Four Voices, printed with the Words. 
Also, uniform, 31s. 6d. each, cloth ; 42s. each, half morocco, 
MOORES IRISH MELODIES ; the Sympho- 
Accompaniments by Sir J. STEVENSON and 
HISHOE printed with the Words. 
MOORE'S NATIONAL AIRS and_ other 


SONGS, now first: collected ; = Music, arranged for the Voice and 
janoforte, printed with the Words. 


London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





CAPTAIN Se gemcnongs LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


Now ready, illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans of Battles, and 
Portraits, You. and II. price 30s. cloth 


THE LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
From the French of ALEXIS BRIALMONT sed atone on or 


Staff of the Belgian Army: W: 
the Rev G. R. GLEIG, M.A, he ae to the Fore 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

Vol. III. (completion) is in preparation. 


“We are to have here more information of his own to give 
than a translation of the well- ae t of the Duke’s life 
known recent work of M. Brialmont was 
Brialmont which has least ae The two vol- 
Englishmen. its are complete 





London: Longman, ce Co., Paternoster Row. 





NOTICE, 


sa 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF 


THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, 


K.G., 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA, 


EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER, 


THE MARCHIONESS OF BUTE, 


Is Now PUBLISHED, 


In 2 vols., post 8vo., price 21s., cloth lettered. 





SaunDers & Oriey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





NEW 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 


AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Liviyestonr’s TRAVELS In Arrica. 

x opies. 
Bucxxe’s Crvmization in ENGLAND. 

‘opies. 
Ress’s SrzreE or Lucknow. 
1,200 Copies. 
Miss Sewell. 
Copies. 

Porms, by Adelaide Procter. 
A Woman’ 8 THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
Essays, by George Brimley. 
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istory of the Life of Arthur Duke of Wel- 
gr From te Vnconch of M. Brialmont, 

Captain of the Staff of the Belgian Army. 

With Emendations and Additions by the 

Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., Chaplain-General 

to the Forces and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

3 vols. (Longmans.) 

(Fimst Nottcz.) 

Tr is remarkable how few biographies of 
great generals we possess, of which the 
interest is equal to the importance. The 
reason perhaps is tolerably clear. The power 
of bringing clearly before the reader's eye a 
locality before unknown to him, even when 
the narrator has himself visited the scene, is 
one of the rarest bestowed upon us. Com- 
bined with sufficient literary ability to ensure 
success with the public, it would probably 
stimulate its possessor to exchange the 
sword for the pen: and so to forfeit his only 
chance of procuring the third qualification, 
without which no military memoir can be 
perfect—experience of active service. But if 
this is true of military biographies in general, 
how much more must it be true of one that, 
inaddition tothe qualities aforesaid, demands 
for its execution an intimate familiarity with 
the politics of Mog years, and no small 

uaintance with the deepest problems of 
statemanship. For not only were the soldier 
and the statesman united in the Duke of 
Wellington to an unusual degree. But he was 
called upon to exercise the functions of each 
at extraordimary and trying periods. As a 
general he was pitted against opponents 
trained in a new school of warfare, which 
had confounded the veterans of Europe. As 
a statesman he was called upon to govern 
the country when society was in a state of 
fermentation, and. when great social and 
political questions, which a long absence 
from his native land had rendered specially 
perplexing to him, were crying loudly for 
solution. Political science was in a state of 
transition when Wellington became a poli- 
tician, as military science was in a state of 
transition when he became a general. It is 
not therefore to be wondered at that in spite 
of the prominent position which this great 
man occupied for a period of fifty years no 
life of him has yet appeared worthy to be 
placed alongside of our great national 
biographies. Southey did all that he pre- 
tended to do, but that was little. Max- 
well’s three volumes which terminate like- 
wise at Waterloo, though agreeably written, 
are considered inaccurate in military details, 
and none others have attained any wide- 
spread or lasting popularity. It remains 
then to be seen whether at length a foreigner 
shall fill the vacant niche in this department 
of our literature. 

It is, we hope, no unpardonable stretch of 
national vanity to wish that. the translator 
of M. de Brialmont’s work had been the 
first in the field. “'There was & time,” says 
Mr. Gleig, “when the thought of becoming 
the biographer of the great Duke ‘ haunted 
me like a. ion.”” Itis obvious — 

in- | possesses many qualifica- 
tons for the task, and that he a have 
enjoyed o i which» would enable 
him to the most of them. First an 
Oxford student, then a soldier in the Penin- 
sula and afterwards in America, again a 
resident in the university, and subsequently 
an English clergyman, a popular and pic- 





Sent = author, and personal friend of 


the Duke, Mr. Gleig seemed to unite 
in his own person a larger proportion of 
the talents above déaiderstad than seems 
likely to be met with in another. As 
however Mr. Gleig’s “ passion”’ did not find 
flavour with the Duke during his lifetime, 
the idea seems to have been abandoned, only 
however to return upon him with greater 
force when the present volumes were an- 
nounced. The result we now see before 
us, in a translation of such part of M. de 
Brialmont’s work as relates to the Duke’s 
military career. “What remains to be said 
of him,” says Mr. Gleig, “as a statesman 
and a member of society shall be said as 
soon as time and reflection enable me to 
digest to my own satisfaction the matter 
which I have been able to collect.” The 
system on which his translation and addi- 
tions have been managed, as well as his 
opinion of M. de Brialmont, are explained in 
the following words :— 

‘* Tt will be seen at once that the chief merit of 
M. Brialmont’s work consists in the skill and 
knowledge with which he describes the Duke’s 
military operations. With his narratives of these 
I have not presumed to interfere; they seem to 
me upon the whole to be so ably drawn up, and 
the criticisms which accompany them are so can- 
did, that I should have been loth to change one 
word which he has written, had I even felt that 
as a translator I was justified in doing so. But 
the case is different in regard to the Duke's 
career both in early and later life. It is not only 
not surprising to find that here M. Brialmont 
falls short, but the marvel is how, with the op- 
portunities which alone were open to him, he 
should have said so much and said it so well. I 
have endeavoured, as far as circumstances will 
allow, to supply what he was unable to give ; and 
that no blame may attach to him for my mis- 
takes, if unfortunately I commit them, I have 
placed whatever is original in the following pages 
within brackets [ J.” 

It must be confessed that this system is 
somewhat prejudicial to the symmetry of 
the whole work. We are not prepared to 
concede that Mr. Gleig’s addenda could not 
have been as effectively disposed in notes or 
appendices. The brackets are liable to be 
overlooked, and when the passage they 
enclose contains any modification or corree- 
tion of what has gone before, a troublesome 
feeling of uncertainty is created in the 
reader’s mind, already sufficiently bewildered 
by crowded military details. 

Of M. de Brialmont’s account of Welling- 
ton’s campaign in India we need say little 
more than Mr. Gleig has told us in his 
preface. 

‘His speculations on the rise and — of 
the English Empire in the East, are like those of 
continental writérs generally, inaecurate. ‘They 
attribute to the Company designs which it never 
entertained, and charge as faults upon the Impe- 
rial government results which it would have 
averted, had it been able to do so. But all this 
the English. reader will fully understand ; and if 
he separate the real from the ideal in the theories 
of a stranger, he will not fail to collect from them, 
even where they are mistaken, an increase of 
valuable knowledge.” 

His description of the battles of Laswarree, 
Assaye, and Argaum, do not differ in any 
material point from the ordinary accounts. 
He accepts Alison’s estimate (8000) of the 
English force at Assaye in preference to 
that of other writers who make it 4500, but 
thinks it likely that not more than that 
number were actually engaged. By the 
bye, while we are on the subject of Assaye 
we may as well point out what ars 
to be a clerical error in the explanation 


—— to the plan. The Lt 1 im the 
plan of the battle cannot surely signify 
the second position taken up by Scindiah, 
which is clearly marked out by the letters 4 a. 
We may add once for all that the plans and 
explanations adopted throughout this work 
are not so clear and intelligible as either 
Napier’s or Maxwell's. 
ur readers, we trust, will excuse us for 
passing over so briefly the portion of these 
volumes that relates to India. The real in- 
terest of the present work lies in the decisions 
pronounced by a competent and impartial 
judge upon certain disputed points im the 
uke’s tactics and strategy. As these then 
are all found in his European campaigns we 
shall hold ourselves justified in at once 
passing on to that great theatre of his renown, 
and that imperishable memorial of British 
chivalry, the famous “ Peninsular War.” 

Speaking of the battle of Rolica, our first 
battle and our first victory, M. de Brialmont 
observes :-— 

‘The troops in the centre had scarcely begun 
to drive in the French skirmishers when Fergus- 
son’s brigade was seen ascending the hills, and 
striving to gain the line of the enemy’s retreat. 
But General Laborde was not so imprudent as to 
suffer himself to be cut off. The posts which 
covered his position on the plain being carried, he 
withdrew, disputing every foot of ground, to a 
new and stronger position, upon the height of 
Colombara. Instead of dictedeing him from that 
position by turning his left, Wellesley committed 
the fault of attacking in front, at a point where 
the enemy could not be approached except by 
narrow paths, skirting and traversing deep 
ravines. This circumstance prolonged the battle 
to no purpose, and rendered it very murderous. 
For, assailed as he was by five columns at once, 
Laborde behaved with great gallantry, and did not 
order a retreat. upon Montechico till his right had 
been completely turned.” 


The attack upon the second position here 
mentioned will be more intelligible to our 
readers if they imagine Hampstead Heath to 
be assailed on the sides of Hendon and High- 
gate, while another column is advancmg 
up the hill through the steep straggling 
street with which all Londoners are familiar. 
It is this latter attack that is here objected 
to, for the same reason that Lord Raglan’s 
advance straight up the slopes of Alma was 
condemned by military critics. M. de Brial- 
mont follows Sir W. Napier in his censure 
of this movement. But in the narrative of 
the latter there is a statement which throws: 
considerable doubt on the. propriety of such 
animadversions. After condemning the 
central attack as unnecessary, Sir William 
goes on to tell us that the 9th and 29th 


| regiments, who were the greatest sufferers 


in the battle, had been intended to turn off 
at a particular point and join the forces 
under Trant, directed against the enemy’s 
left; but that either missing their way or 
betrayed by the same mistaken zeal that 
destroyed the 74th at Assaye, they rushed 
straight at. the front, thereby sacrificing 
their gallant Colonel Lake, and many valt- 
able lives as well. Now, if this be so, it may 
be that Wellington’s attack upon the centre 
was after all httle more than a feint, and 
that, consequently, he is guiltless of the 
blunder here attributed to him. At all 
events, is not this a case in which some. 
serviceable explanations might have been 
afforded us by the editor P 

In all that. Sir sda did after the tattle 
of Religa upen his own responsibility, M. 
De Brisimont sees nothing to blame. "ind 
we may now carry on our readers to the year 





1809, in which Wellington returned to 
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Portugal as commander-in-chief, and began 
that famous series of campaigns, in which 
through evil report and good report, in 
success or disappointment, in retreat or in 
advance, he maintained that rare equability 
of mind, that impregnable fortitude, and 
that commanding genius which have been 
united to the same extent in no single general 
of either ancient or modern times. Other 
soldiers may have won greater battles—have 
achieved wider conquests—have performed 
more brilliant personal exploits. But Welling- 
ton at Talavera receiving the news of Cuesta’s 
meditated treachery— Wellington at Badajos 
hearing that the assault was repulsed— 
Wellington at Elbodon and Guinaldo retiring 
his infantry across the open plain, or calmly 
facing 60,000 men with 14,000, when the 
safety of his entire host hung upon a thread 
—Wellington at Torres Vedras resisting all 
entreaties to move out to the relief of 
Rodrigo—and Wellington at Waterloo sweep- 
ing the left horizon with his glass and 
praying for night or the Prussians, stands 
out by himself as the representative of 
English heroism in its highest form, and an 
extraordinary example of the magic influence 
exercised on our countrymen by the simple 
idea of duty. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley opened his first 
campaign by a remarkable instance of that 
judicious audacity, in which some even of 
his eulogists have supposed him to be 
deficient. The passage of the Douro in the 
face of Soult’s army, and the consequent 
relief of Oporto, is allowed by M. Brialmont 
to be one of the most dashing achievements in 
the whole revolutionary war. This alone 
was sufficient to show what English soldiers 
could do, when permitted to exercise those 
Seer which the excessive timidity of the 

nglish Government and Wellington’s great 
economy of life inevitably kept in check. 
Not even Napier can find any flaw in the 
conduct of this brilliant operation. 

Not so however with the subsequent cam- 
peign of Talavera. The historian of the 

eninsular War has strongly condemned 
the British general for the hazardous posi- 
tion into which he brought his army on 
that occasion. But from whatever cause it 
arose, there is undeniably a tendency in 
Napier to ceewage the illustrious subject 
of this memoir wherever the opportunity 
occurs. We do not ourselves attribute it to 
any special jealousy of Wellington’s renown, 
or indeed to any personal motive at all, 
but rather to that general impatience of 
every kind of superiority which is a marked 
characteristic of the Napier family. Here 
M. de Brialmont’s comments are as candid 
as they are just :— 


‘* Wellesley’s plans, on the other hand, look- 
ing to the resources at his disposal, and to the 
amount of information which he possessed, had 
all been arranged with consummate wisdom. We 
have no right to criticise them as if he had been 
free to make Cadiz his place darmes (though it 
is unquestionably true that the proper strategic 
line against Madrid crosses La Mencia; and that 
the southern provinces of Spain are more fertile in 
resources than Portugal), or as if he had been 
aware of the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Spanish troops, the incapacity of their generals 
—the wrong-headedness of Cuesta—the un- 
friendly disposition of the Central Junta, the 
want of forethought in its agents—the egotistical 
and vindictive character of the Spaniard—and, 
above all, of the real amount of troops with which 
Soult was in a condition to fall upon his left. 
When he opened the campaign he was ignorant, 
and in some degree necessarily ignorant, of all 
these cireumstare2s, The single error, therefore, 





which can be laid to his charge is this, that he 
trusted to Spanish soldiers instead of himself pro- 
viding for the defence of the Puerto de Banos, on 
which according to his own confession depended 
the success of his operations and the safety of his 
army.” 

Sir Arthur’s real error, if error it can be 
called, was the advance into Spain in the 
first instance. But then he had the male- 
volence of the Spanish authorities as well as 
the hostility of the English opposition to 
silence—foes throughout his career more 
formidable than Napoleon’s marshals. On 
more than one occasion he gave battle, where 
it was not absolutely necessary, in order to 
confound his calumniators. The advance 
into Spain in 1809 was undertaken from 
similar motives. And perhaps it was in- 
evitable that some such reverses should 
occur before he could thoroughly appreciate 
the worthlessness of the Spanish troops. 
He learned his lesson well and never trusted 
them again. And on the whole it cannot 
be said that the experience was dearly 
bought. 

The two succeeding campaigns present 
fewer points of criticism. Retiring into Por- 
tugal in the winter of 1809-10, Sir Arthur, 
who had now been created Viscount Wel- 
lington, resolved to devote all his energies 
to the defence of that country, which in spite 
of public clamour he still continued to think 
defensible. It was during this autumn and 
winter that the famous lines of Torres 
Vedras were constructed, and in the follow- 
ing spring Wellington, in order to allow the 
inhabitants of Portugal time to carry out 
his directions, took up an advanced position 
on the frontier. This movement led to the 
battle of Busaco on the 27th of September, 
1810, fought by Wellington rather to raise 
the spirits of his men, and to silence detrac- 
tion, than for any other reason. After which 
sharp lesson to his new adversary, Massena, 
he was able to fall back leisurely upon the 
impregnable retreat he had prepared. The 
blockade of Torres Vedras is now “a house- 
hold word,” and we need not pause over the 
details. Whether Massena should have 
attacked the heights at the beginning of it, 
or Wellington have attacked Massena at the 
end of it, seem likely to continue moot points 
among military historians. On the whole 
however the weight of evidence seems to 
incline to the negative in each case. M. de 
Brialmont does not say openly what his 
opinion is on the question of. Massena’s 
attack upon the lines, but he cites the ad- 
verse opinion of Marshal Marmont very 
much as if he agreed with him. On the 
second point however he uses the following 
decisive language :— 

‘‘The first impression made upon Wellington 
was, that Massena had left only a rear-guard at 
Santarem, and was continuing his retreat with the 
rest of his army ; he even made arrangements to 
attack that position on the 18th, but having 
reconnoitred it on the previous evening, and con- 
sidering it too strong, he fell back upon Cartaxo, 
where he established his head-quarters. He has 
been much blamed for these proceedings, because 
they left the Prince of Essling quiet for many 
months at Santarem, and enabled the ninth corps, 
with numerous detachments besides, to sajoin the 
French army. Moreover, that army found time 
to intrench itself strongly, and the anxieties and 
sufferings of the population shut up within the 
lines were prolonged. Indeed, as many as 40,000 
— are considered to have died of privations 
uring the winter of 1810. The bishop’s party, 
little attached at the best to the national cause, 
was at the same time encouraged. A new theme 
was supplied to the Whig opposition, rendered 


hopeful by the sickness of the king and the pros- 








pect of a regency; while the moral influence of 
England was diminished, because the successfy 
issue of the war appeared more and more doubtfyl 
Finally, there was the prospect of Soult and the 
other French corps advancing to the support of 
Massena and attacking the lines, or else rendering 
the blockade more stringent than ever. 
‘‘Not one of these circumstances, not one of 
these dangers, was hidden from Wellington, yet 
he pe to his system because he had excellen; 
reasons for refusing to depart from it. In the 
first place, the state of the roads and of the 
rivers opposed an insuperable obstacle to any 
attempt upon Massena’s position. ‘We are not 
able to do anything,’ says Wellington, ‘though 
we believe ourselves strong enough to attack,’ 
In the next place, the allied army, composed of 
the regiments of three different nations, was not 
yet sufficiently consolidated to venture upon 
military movements on a great scale. The French 
army, on the other hand, though inferior in num. 
bers, consisted of troops of the same nation, and 
perfectly drilled ; who anxiously desired a battle, 
in order to better their condition, now become 
almost insupportable. A check under such cir- 
cumstances was by no means impossible, and it 
would have been followed by the triumph of the 
sone ag of Lisbon; by the overthrow of the 
inglish cabinet, already seriously embarrassed ; 
by the advent to power of a party opposed to the 
Spanish war; and finally by the recall of the 
British army. Wellington knew besides that 
Soult was little disposed to come to the support 
of Massena; that the situation of the latter was 
growing more desperate every day, and that his 
definitive retreat could not long be postponed ; he 
knew also that the lines of Torres-Vedras were 
capable of resisting double the force of the Prince 
of Essling, and that in consequence no risk would 
be incurred by adhering to a defensive policy.” 


The immediate consequence of Massena’s 
retreat was Wellington’s advance to the 
frontier, the siege of Almeida, and the ob- 
stinate struggle of Fuentes d’Onoro, May 5, 
1811, at which, says the caustic Napier, the 
errors were greater than the talent upon both 
sides. Here again, however, M. de Brial- 
mont’s judgment is more favourable to the 
English commander than his own country- 
man’s. 

‘*The sole blame which attaches to him is this, 

that he accepted the battle with too weak an army 
and in too extended a position ; having in his 
rear the fortress of Almeida, still in possession of 
the enemy, and the Coa, of which the precipitous 
banks were very dangerous in case of a hasty 
retreat.” 
To attribute even this amount of blame to 
Lord Wellington seems indeed somewhat 
pedantic. His lordship was not of opinion 
that his army was “too weak,’ and the 
event justified his confidence. But for the 
negligence of the troops before Almeida the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onoro would have en- 
sured the capture of its ison, who, as it 
was, made their escape by night after de- 
molishing the fortifications. 

The remainder of the year 1811 was dis- 
tinguished by the battle of Albuera, the 
first unsuccessful siege of Badajoz, and pre- 
parations for a second investment of that 
place, and of Ciudad Rodrigo. Early in the 
year 1812 these two important fortresses 
were taken by storm, and M. de Brialmont 
improves the occasion by delivering himself 
of some general remarks on English sieges 
and engineers. These observations have lost 
little of their pertinence at the present day, 
as our readers will probably acknowledge. 

‘Colonel Jones, however, does not consider 
the engineer officers as responsible for the adop- 
tion of this faulty method of attack. He treats it 
as the effect of the following causes :—Ist, the 
want of engineer troops (trained sappers and 
miners) and matériel; 2nd, the inadequacy of 
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es in men, artillery, and siege matériel ; 
sri, the ignibesise. of he officers and soldiers of 
the line of the art of attacking places. It is 
certain that Wellington complained continually of 
the inadequate supply afforded to him in the per- 
sonnel and matériel necessary for siege operations, 
but that his complaints in this respect proved 
unavailing. It was, besides, an old grievance, 
from the mischievous consequence of which all 
English generals had suffered. Thus, in 1798, 
the Duke of York found himself, from lack of 
matériel, incapable of forming the sieges of 
Valenciennes and Dunkirk ; and, in 1808, General 
Dalrymple, according to Colonel Jones, consented 
to sign the convention of Cintra because he could 
not, without much loss of time and a great sacri- 
fice of men, make himself master of Elvas and 
Almeida. 3 5 

“This state of things did improve ; indeed, not 
till the end of the war, Wellington was obliged to 
undertake sieges without an engineer's park, 
without sappers and miners, without suitable 
tools, without mortars, and without grenades. 
In order to make his approaches he was obliged 
to employ soldiers of the line, who had no know- 
ledge, even in theory, of the work to which they 
were set, and performed it with unconquerable 
repugnance. ence there could be rarely got out 
of them one-half the amount of work which the 
troops of any other nation would have performed 
in the same time. It became necessary, therefore, 
at the risk of sustaining loss and vexatious delay, 
to refrain from pushing saps up to the foot of 
the ramparts, and to adopt a method which, 
in an artistic point of view, was a positive 
anachronism. Infantry soldiers were employed 
to push the approaches so near to the place that 
breaching batteries might be established in them 

inst the enceinte. The scarp, once beaten 
down by these batteries, the troops emerged from 
the trenches and advanced to the assault, rushing 
over open spaces, sometimes of considerable ex- 
tent. They lost,*by this means, the benefit of 
being under cover, at the moment when the enemy’s 
fire e most murderous; and what added 
still more to their danger was this, that they 
could receive no protection from their own bat- 
teries, which were too far removed, or so con- 
structed as to render it impossible for them to fire 
without hitting the column of attack. Finally, 
when the assailants,, in spite of the fire of the 
place, arrived in good order at the edge of the 
ditch, they were met by the counterscarp, from 
forty to sixty feet high, which they could not pass 
except by breaking their ranks. li was, there- 
fore, as skirmishers, rather than as a dense column, 
that they threw themselves upon the breach, and 
hence they were generally repulsed. 

“Another cause of weakness was the inadequacy, 
in numbers, of the workmen. ‘It was more 
than once necessary,’ says an English engincer, 
‘to employ three nights in clearing out a trench, 
which might have been easily effected in one, and 
that because the French force in the field required 
a considerable army of observation to watch it. 
Moreover, if there had been trained workmen 
enough, the want of fascines and gabions would 
have still rendered it difficult to push the siege 
works nearer to the places attacked. On many 
occasions the workmen furnished by the corps 
could not be employed for lack of a sufficient 
quantity of trenching tools.’ ” * 

We have now arrived at the great campaign 
of 1812—the year distinguished by one of 
Wellington’s greatest victories, -and one of 
his few reverses; the battle of Salamanca 
and the siege of Burgos. Wellington appears 
to have had sound reasons for preferring 
to operate in the northern provinces 
a than attack Soult in Andalusia, 
an strategy and tactics up to the 
date of the battle are admitted on all 
hands to have been faultless. The battle 
itself is one of his st strokes of 

eralship. But it is usually alleged, and 





_ here M. de Brialmont falls in with the 


* Jones’ Journal of Sieges, 





general opinion, that Wellington displayed 
less vigour than he ought to have done in 
the pursuit of the beaten army. Mr. Gleig 
offers no commentary upon this assertion, 
and we may therefore surmise that it is‘not 
at variance with his own opinion. But it 
must be remembered that what really saved 
the French army at Salamanca was the 
negligence or treason of the Spaniards, 
who evacuated the fortress which com- 
manded the nearest fords over the river 
Tormes, which the French were obliged to 
pass. Wellington accordingly, supposing this 
point to be secure, directed his pursuit to a 
place higher up the river, and so found him- 
self completely thrown out. We must here 
again remark that the plans and maps of 
this work are by no means equal to its high 
reputation. No one not thoroughly well 
acquainted with the localities beforehand 
could compare the plan of the battle, the 
map of Spain, and the text, without being 
hopelessly confused. On looking at the 
map, for instance, we see that Alba de 
Tormes, the castle which the Spaniards 
evacuated, is considerably to the south of 
the Arapiles and the heights of Anhila, 
which, according to the plan, are somewhere 
about the centre of the field of battle. Yet 
the French retreat from the field upon Alba 
de Tormes is drawn due north-east! It 
must be added also that the manceuvres of 
the two armies. previous to the battle are 
not made at all more intelligible by the 

osition in which the town and the river 

ormes are representéd. The primary es- 
sential of all military descriptions is that the 
ground should be distinctly brought before 
us; and in this, truth compels us to avow 
that our author is sadly deficient. 

M. de Brialmont agrees with Jomini in 
approving of Wellington’s conduct imme- 
diately after Salamanca. The march upon 
Madrid was for many reasons preferable to 
the pursuit of Clausel, while the separation 
of the latter from Joseph at the same time 
was a result “that did honour to the talents 
of the English general.” His subsequent 
proceedings have been a. more open 
to objection. Wellington had by no means 
lost sight of the possibility that he might 
yet finish the campaign in the southern 
provinces. To that end however the capture 
of Burgos was an indispensable prelimi ; 
but neither in the march thither nor in the 
siege itself was the commander-in-chief, as 
M. de Brialmont thinks, free from blame. 
He might, he thinks, have attacked Clausel 
to advantage between Madrid and Burgos, 
and he is also of opinion that on arriving 
before the latter place and observing how 
far he had been misled about its strength, 


-he should, with his then resources, have 


refrained from laying siege to it. Perhaps, 
however, the best account of the matter is to 
be found in the pesos, or despatches, from 
which we learn that Wellington was fully 
aware how improbable success was; but 
that he considered for once that the advan- 
tages awaiting it were sufficient to justify 
the venture. His despatches at this time 
afford us also a little trait of character which 
M. de Brialmont has failed to note. In the 
midst of his severe anxieties at Burgos we 
find him writing to General Stewart in the 
following lan . “Oct. 14. I hope we 
shall soon hav Waters again. Particularly 
as the hunting season is coming on apace. 
The hounds are on the road, and I shall want 
Waters for the earth-stopping business, if 
not for those of the A. G. Fe as been very 
near dying, poor fellow, and what is worse, 








i hear he has lost all his dogs, including 
Sevilla.” How completely the thorough- 
going English gentleman breathes through 
this letter. The inborn love of field sports 
not to be for a moment eclipsed by any such 
trifling affair as a siege or a battle or 
“ glory,” and then the allusion to his friend’s 
illness at the end of it, defying definition, 
but exquisitely English. 

And now for the third and last time we 
see Wellington in retreat and the British 
army disorganised. The retreat into 
Portugal in 1809, and the retreat to Torres 
Vedras in the following year were unac- 
companied by the same depressing circum- 
stances which attended the present one. 
The victory of Salamanca had raised the 
spirits of the army to the highest pitch. 
The repulse from Burgos had lowered them 
in proportion. A powerful enemy hung 
upon their rear, and they suffered severely 
from “continued rains, the want of pro- 
visions, and the insufficiency of means of 
transport.” Had Soult exhibited the same 
energy in the pursuit of merge as he 
had done in the pursuit of Moore, Wellington, 
says M. de Brialmont, would have reached 
Ciudad Rodrigo in little better plight than 
Moore arrived in at Corunna. 

M. de Brialmont’s account of this memor- 
able campaign will not bear comparison with 
Sir W. Napier’s. The English historian in 
his chapter of “ observations” has presented 
us with a masterly summary of its events, 
as well as an able critique of both the 
French and English tactics.. But after all 
in these posterior criticisms of military trans- 
actions, we cannot help being reminded of 
the gamester who lies awake at night invent- 
ing some infallible trick with the cards 
which as soon as he is fairly seated at table 
he finds to be impracticable. Military 
writers profess to point out schemes by 
which the French armies must inevitably 
have been destroyed; and of course we 
cannot refute them. But surely if Wellington 
was the great general he is admitted to have 
been, it is odd that none of these ideas 
should have occurred to him. And though 
we have nosympathy with the sneers at pen- 
and-ink generals, which have too often tom 
fashionable in this country, yet we cannot 
always make up our mind to accept with 
unqualified submission the dicta of the 
greatest military penman, in opposition to 
the well-known judgment and prescience of 
the Great Duke. 








An English Girl's Account of a Moravian 
Settlement in the Black Forest. Edited by 
the Author of “ Mary Powell.” (London: 
Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co., 1858.) 


Instructive as well as pleasant botanical 
lessons may be gathered from the examina- 
tion of a violet or a snowdrop. Now, our 
ood little English girl’s account of the 
| lise Settlement at K6nigsfeld in the 
Black Forest, which we are told by the 
editor to consider wholly genuine, and not 
to confound oor one of her own fictions, 7 
ve retty and very nice—as “ pretty an 
slew ie ae very young lady pis accord- 
ing to nursery rhyme, “of sugar and spice,” 
ought to be herself, and as we like to picture 
our little authoress to be: it is simple and 
sweet, once more, as we are anxious that our 
“ English Girl” herself should be—although 
by the way the little lady can be occasionally 
very strongminded, and can argue with her 
teachers, stoutly and strenously, against 
what her English education considers dese- 
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crations of the Sabbath by singing portions 
of the “ Messiah” on a Sunday (p. 1€3), or 
by doing sewing work for the on «a day 
when it is said, “ Thou shalt do no manner 
of work,” (p. 158). But seattered through- 
out the pages of a schoolgirl’s journal,— 
necessarily somewhat monotonous in its 
details ough relieved by excursions and 
_descriptions of scenery and manners, trivial 
perhaps, although full of good sentiment, 
in. its narration of the writer’s feelings, 
and girlish, although not wanting in 
sense and spirit, in appreciation of character 
—are incidental accounts of the Moravian 
settlement, its religious tenets, manners, 
' customs, social observances, and even his- 
tory, which more than justify the title of the 
work, and throw a considerable light upon 
the doings and dealings of a peculiar Pro- 
testant community, erally little known 
and appreciated in England, and yet re- 
markable for its honest spirit and beneficial 
results in a tolerably wide sphere, respect- 
able for its antiquity, and estimable for its 
brotherly union and sympathy (with one 
exception, to be referred to hereafter) all 
over the world. It is natural that a youn; 
girl, kindly. tended and judiciously trea 

as a pupil by the ministering servants of 
this exceptional church, should view ali 
around her in a favourable light; but what- 
ever be the few objections we might be 
inclined from some of her notices of their 
observances to entertain respecting thom, 
enough is to be gathered from her artless, 
palpably genuine, and pretty description of 
thew customs and teachings, to-entitle them 
— the whole to our great respect and 

iration. 

Although looked uponas the children of the 
blood of the “martyr” Huss, the Moravians 
seem ‘to have first found:a “local habitation 
and'a name” upon receiving the grant ofa 
piece of ground from a young German noble- 
man of the name of Zinzendorf on his estate 
in Lusatia in the year 1722. This piece 
of land, which was given them in order to 
enable them to form themselves into a per- 
manent settlement and found a Church, was 
near a hill called the Hut-berg, or Watch 
Hill; but it does not appear very clear 
whether they derived the idea of the name 
= bear im German, “ Herrnhiiter,’ or 
“Watchers of the Lord”—more properly 
perhaps, “Shepherds of the Lord ”’—from 
the hill beneath which they built their 
village of Herrnhut, or whether the appella- 
tion had been previously adopted, the name 
of the hill bemg merely a coincidence, or 
even perhaps deciding the choice of their 
“location.” 

Persecuted originally as a Protestant sect, 
and finally tolerated: in days of greater 
tolerance, the Moravians have struggled 
through a variety of adverse fortunes to 
that position of respect .and esteem which 
they hold in the present day. We are aware 
that they have been objects of suspicion and 
mistrust at various times, even im more 
modern days, to sun German ern- 
ments; and we can understand how their 
social tenets, that repudiate all feelings of 
caste and teach the most perfect equality of 
respect between:all the membe which a 
pleasant my ges 8 is given in the ap- 
pearance of the motley assemblage im the 
schoolroom of the Kénigsfeld establishment 
{p. 18)—may have been considered to touch 
very closely upon republicanism ; and conse- 
quently, (in the sense of the aforesaid govern- 
ments) to have borne a dangerous revciu- 
tionary taint. There is certainly an appear- 





anee in their social doctrines of opinions 
which in our more immediate times have 
been designated as “socialism ” and “com- 
munism ;” but with the latter Utopian idea 
of our present ultra-revolutionists the Mora- 
vian social practices have evidently no ac- 
cordance whatever; for we learn from v 
many passages of this journal that althoug! 
that poverty which necessitates beggary is 
unknown in their communities, yet that 
there exist among them various grades of 


good | the richer and the poorer, and that the latter 


are assisted at the discretion of the autho- 
rities out of the public funds of the esta- 
blishments. 

We hear from this work (p. 126) of “a 
declaration made by the venerable Arch- 
bishop Potter, in the year 1737, concerning 
the Moravian Church” “ to the effect, namely, 
that the doctrines taught by the Brethren 
agree in all things with the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England.” The 
special peculiarity of the religious tenets of 
this exceptional Protestant community, then, 
as distinguished from the various other Pro- 
testant Churchés and sects, with all their 
many divisions and sub-divisions, appears 
to subsist in their looking upon Christ as 
the especial chief or head of their Church, or 
as they themselves designate Him, their 
“ Elder ;” and the only schism which is said 
to have occurred am the united Mora- 
vian Brethren since thei establishment, 
beyond the discussions of an earlier period, 
appears to have arisen from the desire of the 
American communities of the present day to 
renounce Christ as their chief elder. We 
are told (p. 111) that.an address was held by 
the inspector of the Kénigsfeld establishment 
upon the subject of this schism, when “the 
eyes of some were moist and others shed 
tears;” and that all were “anxiously look- 
ing forward to the synod of next year, when 
the decision will be made whether the 
Brethren in general will give in to the re- 

uirements of the American communities for 
the sake of unity, or leave the latter to 
pursue their own course;” and our little 
zealous authoress adds her own remark— 
“ What a singular dislike to authority, even 
divime authority, this betokens in Ame- 
rica!” We learn also that this synod was 
to be held at Herrnhut in the year 1857, 


which was to be “ attended by Moravian 


brethren from all parts of the world, where 
they have communities,” “to deliberate whe- 
ther, or in what way, they shall remain 
united with the American brethren, who 
have declared they no longer wish to use the 
lot, nor to consider Christ their Elder.” To 
the peculiar word “lot,” and the customs 
appertaining to it, we shall make subsequent 
allusion. 

The Moravians have been frequently com- 


pared to the English sect of Quakers; and, 


as far as re the simplicity, not to say 
primness of manner, which is one of their 
great social characteristics, certainly there 
may exist a sort of similarity between these 
two dissenting communities. But we are 
bound in justice to the Moravians to say 
that their simplicity seems entirely free 
from those fopperies and affectations of 
costume, outward manner, and - 


matical forms of speech, which to.our minds. 


oe always — from, rather than 
to, the credit and respectability, or, at 
all events, the good sense of the jar sect 
which. once occupied so.conspicuous.a position 
in our country. Far from rejecti 
tion and colour, we learn that the 
not only employ a variety of symbolical 


decora- | extraordinary and 
vians 





ceremonies in their religious rites, but 
display a great fondness for decorative 
adornment in religious as well as private 
life. We hear continually, throughout our 
pleasant ish Girl’s journal, of wreaths 
and garlands hung up in high places, and gay 
ribbons adorning snow-white table-cloths, 
and bannered processions and flowers flung 
before the feet of ceremonial performers, and 
many other quasi poetical prettinesses, which 
belong wee more to general life in 
Germany, where in domestic circles by the 
way they often degenerate into almost 
childish frivolities, than, to the tenets and 
practices of any iar community. Still 
they show, in the customs of the Moravian 
church, and of Moravian life, an attachment 
to decorative colour, show, and other simple 
but cheering adornments to customary sim- 
plicity, wholly at variance with the affected 
rigidity of Quakerism. The only attention 
to peculiarity of costume (beyond a strict 
cleanliness and simplicity of general attire) 
among the Moravian sisters, appears to be 
~ in the adoption of a certain not un- 

ecoming white muslin cap, which among 
the unmarried women is adorned witha pink 
ribbon, among the married with a blue: and 
we gather, by the way, from sundry naif 
little notices by our English Girl, that, how- 
ever pretty may be the pink adornment, 
there is a feeling that the sister, who has 
been promoted in the hierarchy of woman- 
hood to the honour of matrimony, looks “ oh! 
so much prettier,” when her head is deco- 
rated with that “sweet blue bow” : we are not 
sure that the becomingness of the change 
would not have been considered exactly the 
same had the colours been reversed. In 
another point we find the Moravians entirely 
emaneipated from all that rigidity of pre- 
judice entertained by Quakerism, which 
repudiates what we have heard designated 
by a serious and otherwise sensible mem- 
ber of the sect as “the sensuous allure- 
ments of Art.” ‘Now, at almost every page 


-of the English Girl’s journal we hear of 


music and singing, part-singing, chorus- 
singing, choral rehearsals for aun cere- 
monials, national anniversaries, Moravian 
celebrations, social occasions, and even pri- 
vate festivities, such as birth-days; and 
it is very evident that music also, and music 
cultivated in a scientific manner as well as 
for purposes .of recreation, is one of those 
“sensuous allurements” which the Mora- 
vians not only admit but foster in their com- 
munities. linaglecing is taught to the 
female pupils as well as drawing; and 
although the instrument upon which “ prac- 
tising ” takes place in the Konigsfeld estab- 
lishment may be little better se an old- 
fashioned instrument scarcely removed from 
@ spinett, with black keys and white half- 
notes —although also we may have little 
faith in such “ finicking ” prettmesses of the 
pictorial arts as we have ourselves seen 
cultivated under the auspices of German 
drawing-masters—yet it is very evident that 
in the system of Moravian education much 
stress is laid upon that portion of it which 
generally comes under the exceptional de- 
nomination (we-don’t know why) of“ acquire- 
ments” ; and‘we gather by implication that 
the same system is observed as strenuously 
among both sexes of the brotherhood as 
ning the pupils. Personally, we should 
only object to the vast quantity of “trum- 


ing” which is always going on upon all 
‘and ceremonial 


oecasions,— we 


might almost say on “ ordi ** oceasions 


also, so constantly do we hear, in the journal . 
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of the establishment being roused at early 
dawn by performances upon trumpets. This 
ractice. seems to be derived, as so many 
others among the Moravians, from some idea 
of religious symbolism, and, as far as we 
can gather, bears reference to the scriptural 
record of the “trumpetting” around the 
walls of Jericho. On all great ceremonies 
we hear of brethren, preceding processions, 
blowing trumpets, until the very mention of 
them makes our ears tingle. But this is, of 
course, a matter of taste. Embroidery and 
fancy work seem likewise greatly encouraged 
among the females. We have pretty accounts 
also of private theatricals and recitations 
in costume. But as all these “sensuous 
allurements” in no way interfere with the 
ursuit of all the more solid branches of 
education, to which are very sensibly added 
plain-work, cookery, and other matters 
befitting the true education of a simple- 
minded domestic housewife, they can obtain 
only the approbation of all but the affected 
sticklers for outrageous simplicity. We 
may add that the educational department of 
the pupils, not belonging or intending to 
belong to the brotherhood, is conducted 
upon most excellent principles, both in a 
religious and a social point of view ; while at 
the same time the reception of pupils by the 
brethren appears to be looked upon as a 
privilege to the former, and by no means 
encouraged as a means for increasing the 
pecuniary resources of a Moravian establish- 
ment; since we find (p. 217) that a proposal 
for the reception of two more English young 
ladies is rey coldly received by the “ In- 
spectress,” who m “ag says “everythin 
here is too simple for English tastes.” nN 
remark, however, in no way touching our 
good little authoress, who evidently enjoys 
everything around to her heart’s content. 
The expenses also. appear marvellously 
small. ‘ 

Setting aside ‘all the various religious 
festivals and ceremonials observed by the 
Moravian community, we are inundated 
with accounts of general social festivals on 
all possible occasions. Among which, though 
their number is “legion,” we may enumerate 
the Kinder Fest, or Children’s Feast, the 
Schwestern Fest or Sisters’ Feast, the Ehe 
Fest or Married People’s Feast, the Méidchen 
Fest or Girls’ Feast, the Briider Fest or 
Brothers’ Feast, the Witwer Fest or 
Widowers’ Feast, the Witwen Fest or Wi- 
dows’ Feast, the Knaben Fest or Boys’ 
Feast, the Liebesmahl or general Love 
Banquet, not forgetting (although we are 
already out of breath) the quaint Potato 
Feast, of which our lively little authoress 
gives us such an amusing and innocently 
genial aecount (p. 67, et seq.), when all sorts 
of dishes are cooked by the younger gene- 
ration under the shady trees of the forest, 
mM stoves got up “for the nonce” by them- 
selves, and on which oécasion not only 
cookery is: practically taught, but a syste- 
matic order in all the practical matters of 
life ineuleated, which cannot but some day 
Serve its turn in after-life, whatever the 
state of life to which the pupil may be after- 
wards called. 

In one matter, however, we trace among 
the Moravians some similitude to the sect’ 
to which Se pe been so often erroneously 
compared, ‘¢ of the Quakers; and this 
matter is in our eyes theone great question- 
= point Se their tenets deve ractices. 

ey “wait upon inspiration!” 
solemn and erpeeedais concerns of life they 


n all the | cordiall 


to this inspiration from above. Hence 
arises the practice of arbitration by “lot,” 
to which we have before alluded, and which 
is one of the principal points upon which 
the American brethren are induced to effect 
a schism. Thus when a candidate for ad- 
mission among the brotherhood has re- 
sided awhile among the Moravians, attending 
their services and making uaintance 
with their customs, and the time for ad- 
mission has‘arrived, the brethren “ pray for 
guidance and draw lots.” If the lot drawn 
should be “no,” the candidate, however 
worthy or eligible, is pitilessly rejected, or 
at least referred to another probation by 
inspired lot, on some future occasion. Thus 
also “in certain cases the wives are chosen 
by lot.” When a brother is about to go 
abroad upon one of those frequent missionary 
expeditions to all. parts of the world for 
which many of the brethren appear to be 
specially educated, “is unprovided: with a 
wife and has no especial predilection,” the 
elders of the brotherhood make the matter 
“the subject of special prayer, that the Lord 
will direct: his and their choice,” and “ select. 
a certain number of the names of the females 
they judge most suitable:” and from one of 
these the future wife is drawn by what most 
would call “chance,’ but Moravian. tenets 
entitle “inspiration.” This may beareligious, 
but to our taste is a cold wooing: and we 
should be inclined: to:fear the future result 
of such inspired marriages. Our little 
authoress, however, takes care to tell us 
that “she on whom the lot falls is not com- 
pelled to marry aguinst’ her will,” but that 
“she almost always consents,” and that “ the 
marriages are almost always happy.” We 
wish she could have dispensed with that 
last “almost.” We hear thus (p. 37) that 
another of the sisters “has received a call to 
mi a missionary going out to Surinam” 
—“that place that. should be called the 
‘Missionary’s Grave!’” Wemust pass over 
the many other “calls” and inspired decisions 
and resolves by “ casting lots;” but; although 
we invariably hear only of the admirable 
results of these peculiar observances, we are 
worldly enough to own that we should have 
preferred more practical decisions in such 
cases,and more assurance,than is here given, 
of the results of “waiting on inspiration!” 
Amidst these considerations however we 
must not entirely lose sight of our “ English 
Girl.” She has concocted us @ pleasant little 
book, the plums of information in which are 
frequent. and most palatable. In the midst 
of that girlish naiveté which gives.a charm 
to portions of a journal that otherwise might 
appear trivial! or monotonous, she has'a pen 
for description, as may be found in her 
graphic little sketches: of her excursions 
towards the latter portion of the volume; 
she displays sensibility, in the best. sense of 
that dhten misused word, as well as good 
sense ; and she can give us a spice of humour 
in appreciation of character and in general 
remark, which is sosgerently “wey we be 
pardoned the hackney: ssion— quite 
refreshing.” Her notice of the “ fat. crows, 
who don’t want taming,” and who eat up the 
crumbs thrown to tame certain water-wag- 
tails (p. 73), and her description of a mild 
but dull winter’s day (p. 106), when it seemed 
“as though the sun were grown stingy, and 
resolved. to make up for giving away. a little 
heat, by reserving as pon: light as possible,” 
are among the specimens of the latter. We 
i thank her for a of the 





__ abjure all self-guidance'and leave all decision 


“4g 
fon of her school-days among the 
oravians, : 





Life in Italy and France in the Olden Time. 
By John Campbell Colquhoun. (Wertheim 
& Macintosh.) 


Tuesz sketches, or as a French reviewer 
would call them, études of French and 
Italian life in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century, have been written with a consistent 
se, and é ded from mere outlines 
into 'the substance and dignity of historical 
episodes. They are written in a clear, full, 
and fluent style which seems to possess its 
subject entirely, and to overflow with infor- 
mation. The author lays no claim to origin- 
ality; he appends to each of the sketches a 
list of the authorities he has consulted, and 
for the most part they are not.very recon- 
dite, nor do they lie far out of the track of 
the most ordinary reader. No new lights 
are thrown upon the dark passages-of lis- 
tory, no new points of view are suggested in 
these pages; but they will be found useful 
to the student,.and. agreeable to the common 
run of readers, who are impatient of instruc- 
tion less artistically and less readably con- 
veyed: Each of the four epochs which com- 
pose the.plan of Mr. Colquhoun’s volume is 
represented by some conspicuous personality. 
The early story of Italy, for instance, culmi- 
nates in the life and death of Savonarola, 
for the story of Olympia Morata is almost 
as’ much concerned with German as with 
Ttalian life. Life in France in the first half 
of the sixteenth century is illustrated by 
the lives of the good and gentle Marguerite 
d’Angouléme, and of her daughter Jeanne 
D’Albret. The purpose of these sketches is 
to mark the course of the Reformation in 
France and Italy, the influences which 
favoured its beginning, interrupted its pro- 
gress, and hastened its decline. The Italian 
sketches. glance discursively at. the state 
of society at Florence and Ferrara in the 
middle ages, and many readers will be 
lad to’ make acquaintance with Olympia 
Korat, who'was not only one of the most 
charming women, but one of the most 
accomplished scholars of her day. Few 
college tutors of our dayscould equal this Pro- 
fessor’s daughter in sm oataggy | and in. all the 
refinements of erudition. Olympia Morata 
was the intimate companion of Anne d’Este: 
Duchess of Ferrara, the correspondent. of 
men of learning, and. the devoted friend. of 
the perseeuted: Reformers with whom she 
shared: the honour of exile. Her story em- 
braces the most interesting pages m the 
resent volume. The period of French 
istory traversed by the author of these 
sketches is a more beaten track, but Mr. 
Colquhoun traces the sufferings of the Pro- 
testants from the commencement of the 
reign of Francis the First to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew with. clearness and pre- 
cision; and, asa compendious summary, this 
portion, the third and fourth sketches, de- 
serves especial commendation. In reading 
such a: book as this we are tempted by the 
matter or the style to mark frequent. pas- 
sages for extract, but out of many which: we 
shall leave to our readers to discover for 
themselves, we will extract two only. The 
author describes the habits and occupations 
of Olympia when she was living in exile at 
Heidelberg. Such a life may be safely 
recommended. to those who.pretend. that in- 
tellect is-the exclusive appanage of the ruder 
sex, andthat “strong-mindedness” in women 
is incompatible with exemplary household 
virtues and womanly charms. 
‘*In the short pause, which was now permitted 
| her from_storm and suffering, Olympia devote 
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herself actively to her domestic duties. The care 
of her house and the education of her young brother 
occupied her time. Her correspondence was ex- 
tensive. A portion of her time was given to the 
men of letters who visited her humble abode, 
where, indeed, every one of note, who resided at 
Heidelberg, came to pay their respects to one 
whose reputation was so high. There might be 
seen the professors of the University, and the 
chief statesmen of the Palatinate—strangers from 
foreign countries, who brought letters of intro- 
duction, and men of learning, attracted by her 


fame. 

‘*But the halo of her réputation had spread 
beyond the limits of Heidelberg. Men of letters 
and the theologians of Basle and Geneva regarded 
with interest a young woman who in the pursuit 
of ancient languages, which had cost her years of 
study, had acquired a command superior to their 
own. Curio expressed the wish of a large circle, 
when he prayed that her life might be prolonged, 
and that she might resume her pen, to write in 
those learned languages of which she was so 
perfect a mistress.’ 


In the same chapter Mr. Colquhoun ex- 
plains, briefly but sufficiently, the importance 
of the learned languages in those days. 


‘*Tatin and Greek were then applied to very 
different uses from those which they now serve. 
They are now great instruments of education, em- 
ployed to sharpen the faculties of the understand- 
Ing, and to open to the student wide fields of 
knowledge. But in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries they had a further value. At that time 
the men of letters, of the various countries of 
Europe, were separated from each other by dis- 
tance and by the want of communication. At the 
moment when the printer began to circulate men’s 
thoughts, and Reform made men think deeply, 
the Latin Language presented itself as a medium 
of general intercourse. But for this help each 
nation must have moved in its separate path. 
The Germans knew little of Italian; the rude 
German was unintelligible to the men of the 
Romane tongue. The French language had not 
yet acquired force and precision. The English 
language to our Continental neighbours was 
wholly unintelligible. If men of thought were 
to confer and correspond, a common medium must 
be found. At the very time, when this was most 
needed, it was singularly supplied. Led by a 
thirst for knowledge, and caught by the charm of 
a new discovery, men of genius studied the re- 
stored classics. The languages of Greece and 
Rome came out of monasteries and manuscripts 
to interest and delight mankind. They were 
devoured by men of letters. They became indis- 
pensable in the education of students. They 
were hailed, even by general society, as the fashion- 
able currency of accomplished minds. The 
languages of the different countries, then rough, 
unhewn, and uncouth, were thrown aside. They 
were regarded as fit chiefly for the vulgar, and to 
be used for the purposes of provincial life. It 
became a prevailing notion that the rude languages 
of Europe might remain to supply the demands of 
business and traffiic, but that the opinions of men 
of learning, the records of history, and the inspi- 
rations of poetry should be written in Latin. 
Thus, in the end of the fifteenth century, in 

ermany, Holland, and along the Rhine, the 
Latin language became among men of letters the 
favourite instrument of correspondence, argument, 
and thought. The learned Agricola (1482) wrote 
Latin ; the Rhenish Society, whose head was the 
Bishop of Worms, and whose chief seat was in 
the University of Heidelberg, employed Latin in 
the records of their transactions. Conrad Cettis 
obtained a Chaplet of the Empire for his Latin 
poetry ; and the theatre of Heidelberg, under the 
auspices of Recuble, enacted Latin Comedies to 
an applauding audience. A Master of Eton (Udal) 
wrote Latin plsys for the diversion of the yo 
Etonians. In Italy, from Venice to Cremona, an 
from Florence to Naples, the Latin language 
became the vehicle of philosophy and poetry ; 
and though high names—Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 





the author of a popular poem—proved by their 
writings the capabilities of the Italian language, 
yet cardinals and poets, men of wit and letters, 
continued to write Latin till the middle of the 
following century. 


‘‘Thus, when Calvin addressed himself to the 
defence of the Reformed faith he drew up his 
‘Institutes’ in Latin, and presented them to 
Francis I. 


‘*The special use of the Latin language soon 
appeared. In the struggle of the Protestants 
with the colossal phalanx of Rome, it was plain 
that they must be worsted unless they could unite 
their strength. Men of mind must help each 
other, and the influence of one country must be 
brought to bear on the councils of another. The 
French Reformers required the help of the 
Germans; the Italians the assistance of the 
Swiss ; the Scotch and English needed the advice 
of Calvin and Bullinger, of Bucer and Melancthon. 
The Piedmontese Curio, John & Lasco, and Peter 
Martyr required a common language with the 
Republics of Lausanne and Basle, with the 
authorities of Lambeth, and the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford. Without the familiar 
use of Latin such intercourse was impossible. 
We see, therefore, why these languages should 
have passed into general use, and should have 
entered largely into education, and how, for 
purposes of utility, and without any tinge of 
pedantry, females also should have received in- 
struction in Latin. Elizabeth of England spoke 
Latin fluently, and Marguerite of Navarre, Jane 
Grey, and the wife of Cecil, Anne D’Esté and 
Cassandra Fedele, the beautiful Vittoria Colonna, 
and Olympia Morata. 


‘When, indeed, the great end of this usage was 
accomplished, the familiar practice of Latin began to 
decline. Olympia lived when the classical tide was 
still flowing strong, though even then there were clear 
signs of the ebb. The supremacy of Latin poetry 
had begun to be questioned ; and in their diffe- 
rent — ee the poem of baw 
own la e. In a large an wing circle 
was i aver of the pg Ttalion,. and in the 
pene circle of Bembo its use was openly pre- 
erred. Ariosto proved that the new dial ect, 
which had ripened fast in that sunny land, could 
embody the words both of poetry and prose; and 
this melodious language soon received the 
thoughts of genius and the inspirations of 

oetry. In Germany, even while mus and 
Melanchthon adhered to Latin, Luther, the man of 
the people, turned one of the strong dialects of 
his father-land into an psa aos a bod to 
convey strong a ent an . in France 
there had been Fa, om 8 ripe Bs different 
languages ; the Celtic of Britanny had contended 
with the Romane tongue of Provence, the western 
Gascon had rivalled the Burgundian. From this 
chaos of dialects Calvin and Comines drew out a 
language fitted both for history and philosophy ; 
Rabelais and Marot made it fashionable, and 
Calvin lived to witness the change: for he was 


forced to translate into French ‘The Institutes,’ 
which he had composed in Latin. It was some- 
what later that the English grew into its 


presentform. But the period of a single genera- 
tion raised the uncouth tongue, which had been so 
rough on the lips of Chaucer, into the deep afflu- 
ence of Spenser and Shakspeare. Bacon, who had 
long used the Latin tongue, found at length that 
his native English would serve his purpose as 
well. Its statelier diction was employed by 
Hooker, and its terse power was exemplified by 
the homely Latimer. b 


‘*Gradually, therefore, the influence of the 
learned languages subsided within their present 
limits. Admirable, as a mental exercise, they 
remain, and I trust will always remain, instru- 
ments of refined education ; for common use the 
languages of Europe suffice. The forms of our 
English Universities, the habits of some schools 
of Ce and the schools of medicine, preserve the 
last traces of the former practice, but with this 


exception, the signs of a usage once so prevalent 
have disappeared.” 





The Red Rose; a Legend of St. Alban's 
Abbey. (London: Aylott.) 

AnoTHER novelette td the historico-topo- 

graphical genus, and a very pretty one; 

the locality selected is, as may be ys od 

from the title, the neighbourhood of the old 


town of St. Alban’s, rife with historical 
reminiscences, and the period, the last years 
of the terrible wars of the Roses. t 


frightful horrors those struggles for an 
almost nominal power inflicted on the middle 
and lower classes, as the gangs of half 
robber, half kingly barons, swept like herds 
of mad bulls across the fair face of the 
country, trampling out in their mad wrath 
tillage and thrift, and life itself aE poienale, 
every student of English histo Ows well; 
whilst to the general reader Bulwer’s—we 
beg his pardon, Her Majesty’s Colonial 
Secretary’s—novel has worked the hideous 
events into a picture never to be forgotten, 
Indeed it is clear that nothing but a well- 
conceived and well-executed historical novel 
can enable us to realise or reproduce in any 
adequate measure the actual condition, the 
everyday life, of common plain quiet English 
folk in those days—days which probably 
never had a parallel in this country, even in 
the iron time of Cromwell, when to be in- 
formed against as a malignant involved 
consequences nearly as terrible as_ those 
which awaited a French gentleman in the 
days when men hummed ‘ Je suis suspect, tu 
es suspect, il est suspect.’ Had there been 
anything like a medium for interchange of 
feeling among the people in those days—a 
press in fact—there would very soon have 
sprung R a combination something in 

rinciple like the Clubbists of two centuries 

ter, who with a grim growl of 

“ A plague of both your houses,”’ 

would have very summarily trampled out or 
down both sets of turbulent selfish great 
men, and have ———— fallen to work 
to construct the elements of a quiet govern- 
ment out of lesser. 

Not but what poor Henry’s name at any 
rate would in all probability have been made 
even in such an event the symbolical centre 
of a government, not but what they might 
have made his lioness of a wife—never liked 
by Englishmen—the premier of the day ; for 
there was in those days in English hearts a 
real loyalty and a real reverence for true 
piety, which amounted to an actual affection 
as genuine and powerful as that of child for 
father; and it is a notable merit of the little 
work before us, that it brings out in good 
bright colours this trait of the British cha- 
racter of the day,—a trait which long 
lingered in the national heart, and hardly 
faded finally away even under the chilling 
atmosphere of the Dutch reign. . 

Three kings in England have by their 
personal worth attained saintly or nearly 
saintly honours; all were ey defi- 
cient in kingcraft, and in that headstrong 
overpowering might of will which made 
such kings and queens of the earlier Plan- 
tagenets and the Tudors. Ethelbert in the 
enthusiasm of his conversion handed the 
whole government of his kingdom, such as 
it was, to the ecclesiastics from Rome, at 
least for a while, and, strange to say, got no 
hurt. Edward the Confessor, though he 
theorised laws which are quoted to this day, 
was avowedly not the man to grapple with 
the times, or bequeath any but a tottering 
throne to his successor; and Henry the 
Sixth, after successive intervals of utter im- 
becility and contemporaneous political gym- 
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nastics, which bear a strong resemblance to 
the game of battledore and shuttlecock, dis- 
appears at last from the historical stage, in 
no dignified attitude as the baffled politician, 
but in some such posture as Mr. Puff sug- 
gests to his characters when he asks them 
whether they could not manage to go off 
praying ; and yet in the teeth of this avowed 
incapacity, so thoroughly and quickly appre- 
ciated by the English of old, who would 
endure almost anything from Carlyle’s real 
Kenig, these very three kings occupied in 
their time, and for many a long year after, a 
place in English hearts, never won by sove- 
reigns of harder heads and harder hearts, 
whatever the brilliancy of their achieve- 
ments, or the splendour of the national 
renown. 

That in the heat and misery of the wars 
which well nigh made a desert of our fertile 
country, many and many a family was 
utterly despoiled and dispossessed, many 
and many a noble lady and her children 
driven to find a hiding for peace’ sake in 
some humble hovel, or many and many a 
ee gentleman fain to relieve himself by 
loreign service from the disagreeable neces- 
sity of deciding which rose he would wear in 
his salade, there can be no doubt, and of 
such probabilities the authoress of the Red 
Rose avails herself in weaving her plot, 
which by the way furnishes ample materials 
fer a novel of the 5 orem dimensions. 

By a liberty with history—obscure enough 
on the point, and therefore fully justifying 
the licence—Eleanor of Gloucester is repre- 
sented as seeking refuge under a feigned 
name in a small cottage “ embosomed in the 
very centre of eet sg of Boreham,” there 
to rear in peace if she may, her two grand- 
daughters, the children of Lord Berners, 
Lilian, a beauty, and Olive acripple. Through 
themachinations of a neighbouring squireand 
hisvery unpleasant son,the Duchessand Lilian 
are arrested and confined on the then fearful 
accusation of Lollardism, whilst Olive brings 
herself into notice as the embroideress of 
some beautiful hangings for the altar at 
St. Alban’s ordered by the pious king; but 
it is reserved for one Walter e Bolingbroke, 
who appears in the story first as a lad of 
nine years old, and leaves it a belted knight 
and the husband of Lilian, to free the poor 
captives from’ their unjust imprisonment 
after a variety of very well told adventures, 
and to receive the young lady’s hand as the 
reward of his persevering devotion. 

The above is a very rough sketch of the 
plot, which introduces many other and not 
unimportant characters. Roger de Boling- 
broke, Walter’s uncle and guardian, has 
entered the monastery at St. Alban’s, after 
the witchcraft affair dramatised in King 

y the Sixth, and acts as a sort of 
angel over the principal characters. 
ugh his medium and that of the cele- 
brated Abbot, John de Whethamstead, as 
well as of another monk or two, we are intro- 
duced to the interior of the Abbey, and 
treated to some very well drawn scenes of 
this famous religious house as it was in 
those days—and this is the main object of 
the book; the second appears to be to draw 
avivid picture of ordi English society 
i the country at the period, and in this— 
per! ially in a May-day scene, 
Which we only complain of as too est, the 
authoress has been eminently successful. 
The simple, almost superstitious piety of 
the pen folk, the pious horror of any- 
thing which could by mortal ingenuity 
tartured into the semblance of witchcraft— 


how would Mr. Hume and his its frap- 
pewrs have fared in those days?—and the 
insane fright of laity and clergy about Lol- 
lardism, are all well brought out, especially 
the last. And indeed to understand this 
madness it is absolutely necessary to place 
oneself as nearly as Peer in the actual 
place of the people of the day—to identify 
oneself with them, to try to think as they 
thought, and to have been brought up as 
they had been. In no other way can we at 
all enter into the blundering popular frenzy 
against the Lollards. It was not the mere 
reading of the Scriptures that constituted 
the offence—this is a poor exploded cant— 
every student of medizval history now 
knows that as merest matter of course not 
only in every religious house hours every 
day were required to be spent in the study 
of the sacred volume, but that the people 
were so sufficiently instructed in them as 
that the leading events of Scripture history 
were among them as household words ;—it 
was not this, but the reading them with- 
out authority—the possession of versions 
unauthorised by the chief priests and elders 
—the assertion of a right, such as Wicliffe 
claimed, not merely to study the volume, 
but to make his own version and his own 
interpretation of it, that terrified the nation 
and brought about a sort of stampedo, which 
in its blind fright sought to trample down 
what looked to the popular mind of the day 
like treason to the Crown and heresy to the 
Church. The way in which the minds of 
good men and men of common sense and 
education revolted agaiist this pig-headed 
explosion of popular feeling is well illustrated 
by the struggle which goes on in the 
Abbot’s mind, when for private reasons, the 
disguised Duchess, whom he knows only by 
her good and charitable works, is accused 
before him of the bugbear heresy. 

As far as the correctness of the scenes and 
incidents described is involved, the authoress 
refers us in almost every instance to her 
authorities, the chief of which is Newcome’s 
History of St. Alban’s Abbey ; and the work 
is illustrated by some exceedingly pretty 
and neat engravings—but why so small? 
It is altogether nicely got up, and is on the 
whole as commendable a work of the kind as 
has issued from the press for some time. 
We trust it will speedily reach a second edi- 
tion, and that on that occasion the authoress 
will set to rights one or two small matters 
to which we venture by way of criticism— 
pee she will say hypercriticism—to call 

er attention. 

“ Matins” and the “matin bell” are always 
placed somewhere about or soon after sun- 
rise—this must be a mistake. By St. Bene- 
dict’s rule—and St.Alban’s was a Benedictine 
monastery—matins were sung about two in 
the morning; the office about sunrise in 
April would be prime, but it is exceedingly 
unlikely that a priest would have said any- 
thin: Sad mass for the country folk at the 
“table altar” (as it is called) in the wood on 
the bright May morning (p. 22). 

The authoress (p. 56) adopts that deriva- 
tion of the name “ Lollard” which refers it 
to the practice of “ singing their devotions,” 
but which has ever appeared to us a lame 
derivation ; for peak they may have sung 
their hymns through their noses like their 
Puritan successors, yet it is necessary to 
recollect that even that process would in 
those days have attracted but little attention, 
as up to that time no other way but that of 





singing devotions was known in the church, 
and no doubt lazy priests and negligent 





choirmen fell back largely on. the nasal 
convenience. Why not adopt the derivation 
from the name of the German free-thinker, 


Lolhard P 

One sentence (pp. 52, 53) reads as though 
the Abbot of St. Alban’s was the only mitred 
abbot in England; this can hardly have been 
intended. 

At p. 69, we read of “celebrating a 
requiem;” it would be more correct to 
say, “ saying a requiem mass,” or “ saying the 
mass for the dead.” 

“Behest” is twice used-in the sense of 
“ prayer,” or “ request,” as at p. 91, “ already 
is thy behest granted.” Perhaps this is a 
misprint, for the language in all other 
respects appears to us to be, as far that is as 
we are now-a-days judges, a faithful repre- 
sentation of that of the day. 

“Chasuble” is several times mentioned 
with altar hangings, and as distinct from a 
Priest’s vestment; we are not aware that it 
ever meant anything but a peculiar and 
ascertained form of the latter. 

And lastly one would ask whether 
“Legend” is quite the appropriate name for 
such a story as the “Red Rose,” no part 
of which is either symbolical or mythical. 
We confess to a preference for the second 
title— A Tale of the old Church Door.” 

These may appear trifling matters, but in 
truth people are becoming in these days so 
fearfully learned about all things medizval, 
that even trifles like these disfigure a book 
more than is sometimes calculatedon. Aft 
any rate they are worth attention. 








A Month in Yorkshire, By Walter White. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

How to see the English Lakes. With Illus- 
trations. (The Religions Tract Society.) 
A Saunter through Surrey. By N.C. Turner, 

of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at- 

Law. (W. Walker.) 

Practical Rhine Guide. By an Englishman 

Abroad. (Longman & Co.) 

WueEN, some years ago, the Swiss valet 
Courvoisier was hanged for the murder of 
his master—a respectable nobleman—he of 
course had made for him, by divers ingenious 
reporters, a considerable variety of Last 
Dying Speeches and Confessions. Each of 
these consisted of an abstract of the criminal’s 
trial and an account of his execution, to 
which was subjoined a copy of verses. One 
of these poems ended with a moral, which 
was addressed, not indeed to sanguinary 
Swiss valets, but to the employers of serving- 
men of that species or the like, and, urging 
them to prefer in future British to exotic 
menials, concluded with the following dehor- 
tation :— 
** Nor longer foreigners employ, 3 
Which your own country might enjoy.” 

The elliptical brevity of the bard above 
quoted renders him by no means obscure, 
and his truly patriotic sentiments may, in 
the opinion of those who are not exactly , 
cosmopolites, be capable of an extended 
application. At any rate, there are very 
many foreigners whom, just at the present - 
time, it might be both right and expedient 
not to employ in offices and vocations which 
could be at least as well filled, and whereof the 
emoluments wouldbemoredeservedly enjoyed 
by people of this country. These are foreign 
hotel keepers, who are not less extortionate, 
anyhow, than our own; foreign guides, foreign 
stable-keepers, ostlers, ions, and other 
foreigners concerned ut horses, fellows 
not surpassed in roguery by even the cor- 
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responding class of Britons; add to these 
a fica h dered b 

TO! aught mt or squander: y 

nglish tourists. TThe anapart system 
abroad, which, like the Thames at home, 
has become a greater nuisance this season 
than ever, must constitute just now a serious 
discouragement to continental travel. This 
jeer superadded to that of locusts. in the 

uman form, as well as the plague sometimes 
experienced of real insects, and the plagues 
of incommodious beds, and indigence of 
water, together with countless other plagues, 
of which the enumeration would be tedious 
and not nice, must needs tend strongly to 
deter all thinking Britons from exchanging 
their own shores at present for any others; 
unless with philanthropic, missionary, or 
commercial views irrespective of incon- 
venience. Then, perhaps, they will also per- 
ceive that it may be advisable to make a 
sort of virtue of existing necessity, and con- 
vert the obstacle to peregrination into an 
opportunity for travelling at home. And this 
probably would be the best thing for nine- 
tenths of adventurous Englishmen to do if the 
way to Paris and so forth were as easy as the 
descent to another place, and as broad and 
as thick with primroses. Those who have 
not yet seen their own country had better 
do that first, and let travelling, as chari 
should, begin athome. Mont Blanc is to be 
seen if possible, but Snowdon previously; 
Skiddaw before the Jungfrau; the Gram- 

ians and Cheviots before the Alps and 

yrenees; our own Lakes before those of 
Switzerland, even as, according to the prin- 
ciple of the anonymous Old Bailey se 
English should enjoy a priority to Swiss 
valets. May we be excused for repeating 
that this rule as touching Swiss valets is 
equally applicable to Swiss mou tains? As 
to those Englishmen who travel merely to 
say that they have been up the Rhine for 
instance, and in order to come back and talk 
about. Dusseldorf, and Cologne, and Coblenz, 
and Drachenfels, and Hhrenbreitstein, to 
chatter about Homburg and Baden-Baden, 
and other gambling or watering-places, we 
need. only remark. that they may find a ser- 
viceable auxiliary in the one book on foreign 
travel which we have placed at the head of 
these remarks ; and if they were to learn it 
by heart it would probably in a great measure 
answer their purpose even if they quietly 
remained at-home. The other books are 
calculated for travellers who really travel 
for travelling’s sake; that is, for the pleasure 
of seeing what there is to be seen, and learn- 
ing what there is to be learned in the course 
of their journey. 

Mr. White’s book is evidently that of a 
practised hand and pair of legs, the latter 
serving to conduct him to remarkable places, 
and the former to write a succinct and lively 
description of them, which possesses the 
chief recommendation that an itinerary can 
have—that of communicating the writer's 
— to the mind of the reader. Much 
of that tract’ of English land of which the 
genius loci is familiar to the reader of Words- 
worth and of Scott, is in this pleasant little 
volume depicted in detail, and with all its 
aecessories. It evinces throughout that ex- 
hilaration in the presence of riatural beauty 
for which the works of those two poets are 
remarkable, and by which those of a contem- 
porary prose writer were also distinguished : 
that wholesome and hearty relish of the 
country which pervades the writings of 
Cobbett, and which is not more evident in 


ers whomsoever that may be 


ty rage These are the headless 
t. Hilda’ 





Marmion or The Excursion than it is in 


Rural Rides. William Cobbett indeed, as 
to the more esthetic portions of his Register 
and other writings, has been. by no means 
absurdly com d to William Wordsworth, 
and perhaps the chief difference between the 
two consists in their digressions, in the case 
of Cobbett to abuse the parsons, and in that 
of Wordsworth to glorify them. Mr. White 
however in his “ Month in Yorkshire,” es- 
chewing political and theological allusions, 
except as regards the latter a brief oH ean 
of a difference of opinion with a popis 
(p. 222) on the merits of the Bible, confines 
himself to the description of scenery, men, 
women, man’ es, manners, customs, 
and incidents, interspersed with old stories, 
legends, and historical and antiquarian 
details, and garnished with well-selected 
scraps of poetry. In his account of Whitby 
Abbey, hequotes the graceful and pos 
lines in which Scott makes the nuns of 
Whitby describe the miracle of St. Hilda, 
and, having given the poetical version of 
that story, proceeds, a little farther on, to 
state the foundation of it, such as there was, 
in seientific fact. St. Hilda’s petrified snakes 
—petrified, according to the nuns, by the 
saint’s prayers—are still to be found in plenty 
among the “ Whitby fossils : ”— 

‘‘The number of ammonites of all sizes is sur- 
snakes of 

s nuns, and the ‘strange frolicks of 

nature,’ of philosophers in later days, who held 
that she formed them ‘for diversion after a toil- 
some application to serious business.’ Perhaps 
it is to some superstitious notion connected with 
the snake-stones that the town owes the three 
ammonites in its coat of arms. Altogether, the 
fossil specimens in the Museum now amount to 
nearly nine thousand.” 


Another legend is given without any 
attempt at solution. At Skinningrave a 
report on the district was drawn up by a 

uaint old English writer, of whose grave 
ollery, or droll faith, he gives the following 
specimen :— 

‘* And, relating a strange story, he tells us that 
about the year 1535, certain fishers of the place 
captured a sea-man, and kept him ‘many weekes 
in an olde house, giving him rawe fish to eate, fo 
all other fare he refused. Instead of voyce he 
skreaked, and showed himself courteous to such 
as flocked farre and neare to visit him; faire 
maydes were wellcomest guests to his harbour, 
whome he woulde beholde with a very earnest 
countenaynce, as if his phlegmaticke breaste had 
been touched with a sparke of love. One day 
when the good demeanour of this newe gueste had 
made his hosts secure of his abode with them, he 
privily stole out of doores, and ere he could be 
overtaken recovered the sea, whereinto he plunged 
himself ; yet as one that woulde not unmanner! 
depart without taking of his leave, from the mydle 
upwardes he raysed his shoulders often above the 
waves, and makinge signes of acknowledgeing his 
good entertainment to such as beheld him on the 
shore, as they interpreted yt. After a pretty 
while he dived downe, and appeared no more.” 

The healthful, and, in truth, remedial 
effect of beautiful scenery on the mind is 
happily expressed at p. 212. The passage 
relates to the cataract of Caldron Snont, on 
the Tees. 


‘Let me sit for an hour by the side of a fall, and 
watch the swift play of the water, and hear its 
ceaseless splash and roar, and whatever cobwebs 
may have gathered in my mind, from whatever 
cause, are vec clean away. Serenity comes 
into my heart, and the calm sunshine pervades my 
existence for months—nay, years afterwards. And 
what a joy it is to recall—especially in a London 
November—or rather to. renew, the happy mood 
inspired by the waterfall among the mountains,” 


even by a Cockney tourist-a better sedative 
than a cigar. 

The following account of Ingleborough 
Cave,in C ,is a specimen of Mr. White's 
descriptive ty :-— 

‘sem In about half an be we gee ot gee 
tween two acclivities, out of which run 
a rapid Fer crt on the left, in a limestone 
cliff prettily screened by trees, is the entrance to 
the cave, a low, wide arch that narrows as it 
recedes into the gloom. We walked in a few 


pedlar | yards ; the ont it two candles, placed one in 


my hand an ocked the iron gate, which, very 
properly, keeps out the perpetrators of wanton 
mischief. A few paces take us beyond the last 
gleam of daylight, and we are in a narrow passage, 
of which the sides and roof are covered with a 
brown incrustation resembling gigantic clusters 
of petrified moss. Curious m m-like growths. 
hang from the roof, and throwing his light on 
these, the guide says we are passing through the 
oe ete ~ continues, ee, still 
ow, for ei a comprising the Cave, 
which has ate for ages ; and we come to 
@ narrow e hewn through a thick screen of 
8 ite. It was opened twenty years ago by 
Mr. Farrer’s ener, who laboured at the barrier 
until it was breached, and a new cavern of mar- 
vellous formation was discovered beyond. An 
involuntary exclamation broke from me as I 
entered and beheld what might have been taken 
fora glittering fairy palace. each side, sloping 





gently upwards till they met the roof, great 
ulging masses of stalagmite of snowy whiteness 
lay out d d after d glittering as 


with millions of diamonds. For the convenience 
of explorers, the e between them has been 
widened and levelled as-far as possible, and the 
beck that we saw outside finds a channel after 
unusual rains. You walk along this passage now 
on sand, now on pebbles, now bare rock. All the 
great white masses are damp ; their surfaces are 
rough with countless crystallised convolutions 
and minute ripples, between which trickle here 
and there tiny threads of water. It is to the 
moisture that the unsullied whiteness is due, and 
the glistening effect; for wherever stalactite or 
stalagmite becomes dry, the colour changes to 
brown, as we saw in the Old Cave. A strange 
illusion came over me as I paced slowly past the 
undulating s, and for a moment they seemed 
to represent the t rounded snow-fields that 
whiten the sides of the Alps.” 


Travellers who, not being of the school of 
Dr. ig sage prefertheuseful tothe picturesque, 
will interested and instructed by the 
accounts given by Mr. White of the method 
of obtaining alum, the working of jet, and 
the preparation of steel, with the manufacture 
of files, among his various observations on 
the arts of Taken life. Yorkshire humour, 
and Yorkshire aN as wellas Yorkshire 
shrewdness, are ab tly illustrated in 


¥ | his pages, which also contain many choice 


specimens of the Yorkshire brogue, a manner 
of speech worth the attention of those whose 

uaintance with English dialects is limited 
to Somersetshireor Hampshire tongue, but 
who are capable of appreciatingall real clowns. 
To Southerners, indeed, contemplating 4 
journey in the North of England, Mr. White's 
Month in Yorkshire may be particularly re- 
commended. as calculated to teach them how 
to. — that time there, or more than that, 
to the best advantage, and to make the 
most of a change from the trout-streams 
and the of Hants, for example, to- 
the Yorkshire scars and cataracts. 


How to see the English Lakes is a smaller 
book, which will also bea help to the home 
traveller, and we may observe that no pre- 


judice need be created against its contents 


as likely to consist mainly of observa- 
tions more serious than novel or relevant. 





A sight of calm beauty might be found 





It is tolerably free from cant, although not 
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go free from irrelevant remark. A Saunter 
through Surrey is light reading of a very 


igh degree of levity. 
“ e that British hotel keepers will 


do what easily can to remove the one 
difficulty which besets English travel: its 
expense. Much of this evil, however, may, 

reference of t 
aie modern hotel. 


im 
d 


amg out, be avoided by the 
e old-fashioned public-house 
There is nothing else to 

e the British traveller.; except.a sulky 
ein a glen here and'there, or some other 
ill-conditioned unaecommodating proprietor. 
You can walk almost anywhere, at any time 
ofthe year, in all weathers, except durin 
very heavy rain, hail, snow, or thunder an 
lightning. The scenery of this country is in 
some respects more beautiful than that of 
any other ; its associations are naturally 
more interesting, if not absolutely grander ; 
and the manners and customs of the people 
much more worthy of sympathy and atten- 
tion than the prety imbecilities, the elegant 
frivolities, an graceful idolatries and super- 
stitions, by which many of our continental 
tourists, hune of fashion at least, appear so 

ightily captivated. Many a noble member 
ofthe aristocracy, desiring like Lord Bateman, 
“some foreign country for to see,” no matter 
what one, might now find it advisable to try 
some English county instead, and if he did 
not particularly mid which, Mr. White’s 
book might perhaps induce him to patronise 
Yorkshire. 


The London Review. No. 20. 


EnetisH literature has so important a repre- 
sentation inthe larger periodicals of the day, 
that a journal professing and endeavourin 
to make the general er acquainted with 
the tone, character,.and progress of literary 
disquisition, can hardly omit from its columns 
some reference to-critical and essayist writ- 
ings. At the same time, we are disinclined 
to take upon ourselves the office of reviewing 
the reviewer, and prefer the middle course 
of occasionally presenting from the pages of 
the leading quarterly and other periodicals 
fairly sel specimens of their style of 
thought and of expression. With this inten- 
tion, we subjoin from the new number of the 
Review, a few extracts from the 

articles to which most attention is likely to 
be directed, simply prefacing these selections 
with an intimation of the value of the paper 
= which they oe = 

e opening, and one of the principal 
articles, is upon the subject of the sennlags 
tion of Scripture. The writer contends for 
the inspiration of the entire volume, received 
as canonical. 


“ No discussion has excited more profound in- 
terest, or is fraught with more serious conse- 
quences, than that now so vehemently waged 
concerning the fact, the nature, and the measure 
of the inspiration of Holy Scripture. We engage 
init, therefore, with a grave Tedling of responsi- 
bility,—accepting it as a duty from which we 
dare not shrink, and would not if we could, that 
we state boldly and isi the ground 
we take, and are pre to defend, in relation 
to the present controversy. At the outset let us 
nae d with those oy we re be forced to 

as.opponents in the course of our argument. 
We foresee the momentous results pending upon 
the issue of this discussion, and in the staunch 
defence of the truth, which we believe to be im- 
Perilled, we must make an end of unmeaning 
compliments. There can be no dalliance in war. 
‘On either side the conflict is too serious to be 
stayed or assuaged by any weak considerations. 
The battle must be resolutely fought without 
quarter, till by the strain of argument against 





(Heylin.) 


argument it be proved with whom the victory 
rests. All that can be required, therefore, in any 
writer who enters this controversy, is the clearest 
and most forcible statement of arguments, whether 
in exposure of an opponent's weakness, or in the 
defence of his own position. To this law we 
pledge ourselves. e feel too deeply and too 
strongly to write in doubtful language, or with 
impotent ‘reserve. The question whether there 
has been a Divine revelation or not, is the ulti- 
mate and essential form into which all inquiries 
concerning inspiration resolve themselves; and 
the answer to that question manifestly involves 
our knowledge of God, the existence of the Church, 
the standard of duty, and our hopes of a future 
world ; ‘in fact, every interest of mankind that is 
revered and precious. Self-respect, therefore, and 
respect for {the convictions of those who differ 
from us, but who must acknowledge the vast im- 
portance and far-reaching potency of the con- 
clusions which they seek to establish, compel us 
to use the exactest and plainest language we can 
find to express and enforce our opinions on this 
subject. 

‘*Let it not, however, be conceived, that we sym- 
pathise with the ignorant and bilious denuncia- 
tions with which the doubters and impugners of 
orthodox belief on this subject are so frequentl 
assailed. Orthodox truth suffers more from suc 
an ignoble and cowardly mode of defence, than 
from the most virulent attacks. If it is to be 
hononrably maintained, it must be by the calm 
exposition of its evidences, and not by a savage 
howl at its opponents. Difficulties are admitted 
to complicate the doctrine of inspiration, which 
may be supposed sufficient to bewilder or to repulse 
many sincere inquirers, without the further in- 
centive of sinister motives. For their recovery 
to sound doctrine, angry threats and browbeatings 
are the worst possible means to adopt. At any 
rate, they can be useful no longer. This doctrine 
is now threatened on every side. The sluices of 
the controversy which has so long deluged Ger- 
many have been lifted up in this country. High 
authorities in the Episcopalian Church pronounce 
opinions widely at variance from the commonly 
received faith, and loudly affirm that the com- 
monly received faith is indefensible. In every 
direction it is intimated that the time has come 
for a thorough investigation and fresh settlement 
of the doctrine of inspiration. We are content 
that'it should be so, since we are convinced that 
the old faith will yet prevail ; and it is far better 
to have an open and thorough criticism of its evi- 
dences which will pres apd vindicate their 
strength, than to be dwelling in imaginary dread 
of their possible insufficiency. But if there be 
such an honest examination of this doctrine, that 
brazen-throated artillery of menacing epithets 
which has been pealing far and near must be 
silenced. The strong reasons on either side must 
be scrupulously weighed, and the balance fairly 
struck. If truth does not capitulate to bribes, 
neither will it-to threats : it must be solicited and 
won by the-severe exercise of unimpassioned and 
unprejudiced reason. We do not purpose to col- 
lect within the limits of one or even two articles 
every 8 ym of proof either for or against the doc- 
trine of plenary inspiration ; but we trust to give a 
clear statement oft the doctrine as we hold it, to 
expound fairly the evidence which vouches this 
doctrine, and to expose the fallacy of the various 
theories which have been hatched to supplant it, 
—only reversing the order of these propositions, 
that by the destruction of false theories we may 
clear the ground for orthodox scriptural truths. 
So far we hope to contribute our share to the 
settlement of the present disturbed controversy, 
in the renewed acceptance andthe firmer esta- 
blishment of the hitherto received doctrine, that 
the whole Bible is the word of God.” 


Alightandagreeable rupon Mr. Samuel 
Lowen and his Lyrics of Preland follows, and 
should its observations contain nothing to 
summon Mr. Lover to do battle for the en- 
tire excellence of his work, we shall be sur- 
prised and but delighted, for the spectacle 








of so ready-handed a combatant going into | 


action is always agreeable. We shall not, 
however, trespass on debateable ground, and 
merely extract a judicious observation and a 
smart song :— 


_ **Mr. Lover has-wisely abstained from publish- 
ing a multitude of songs which have-passed muster 
as Irish for a long series of years for no other 
reason than because they consisted of uproarious 
nonsense, written in what was supposed to be the 
Irish brogue. Now, however mad the Irishman 
may wax in his mirth, it is never unmeaning ; 
there is method in his madness; and therefore 
the absurdities attributed to him in his convivial 
moments are a libel on his genuine character. 
He is a singular and grotesque compound cer- 
tainly, but he is not a monster. is loudest 
laugh has tones of tenderness in it, and his very 
tears are not without a merry twinkle. In the 
court-house, at chapel, ‘by the bedside ofa dearly- 
loved friend, r ‘Pat’ cannot resist a joke. 
Generally satin however, his jokes are not 
coarse. And yet’even Irish writers had got into 
the habit of maligning the Irish character by 
attributing to it coarseness as one of its charac- 
teristics. We are glad to find that Mr. Lover has 
exercised a wise discretion in this department, by 
steadily refusing admission to the expletive oaths, 
the ‘ whack fol de rols,’ the ‘hurroos, pigs, praties, 
brogues, jewels, jays, and shillelahs,” which were 
formerly Let indispensable requisites in repre- 
senting Irish humour. 

‘*The convivial songs selected by Mr. Lover 
are generally very a and free from anything, 
except their conviviality, to which serious excep- 
tions can be taken ; and they celebrate the glories 
of whiskey and disparage the claims of wine. 
Some of the comic songs are exceedingly graphic, 
and give faithful pictures of the households of the 
peasantry. In the following verses, which exhibit 
a lover's property-attractions, the reader may see 
what furniture is thought sufficient for the home 
of the Irish peasant :— 

‘ First a nate feather-bed, and a four-posted stead, 

A bolster, quilt, blankets, and sheets too, 
A straw curtain, one side to the rafters well tied, 
And a pi dale board at our fect too ; 
In one corner some meal, in another a pai 
Of sweet milk, and-roll’d butter hard by it, 
Some salt in a barrel, and, for fear we should quarrel, 
Some whiskey to keep us both quiet. 
* Four knives and four forks, four bottles and corks, 
Six plates, spoons, and two pewter dishes, 
Salt-butter a store, and salt herrings 3 
With ies as.much asshe wishes ; 
Two pots a griddle, a sieve and a riddle, 
A slote for a tongs to bring fire on, 
A pair of pot-hooks, and two little crook: 
‘o hang up the salt-box and gridiron. 


* Three noggins, — mugs, & eee and two jugs, 


dup toa dresser ; 
Some starch and some’blue, in two papers for you, 
An iron and holder to hold it, 
A beetle to whack, and.a stick horse’s back, 
To dry your cap on fore you fold it. 
* Some onions and in two little kegs, 
kish wherein plenty of turf is, 
A spade and grifann, to dig up the lawn, 
And some manure to eover the murphies ; 
A dog and two cats to run after the rats, 
A cock for a clock, to give warning, 
a and S00, = a nate Kerry cow, 
‘0 give milk for your tea in the morning.’ ” 
After good Irish, may come a word on 
good English, and the following remarks 
upon “shall” and “will,” and upon Ameri- 
canism should be duly considered by all 
whom they may concern. We dread to be 
more distinct in our allusions. 


“SHALL and wit have not inapth 
termed, ‘the great shibboleth of modern 
speech.’ The natives of south Britain ‘have in 
the course of ages arrived at a tacit understanding 
with each other, as to the precise circumstances 
under which ‘will’ is not to include any notion of 
volition, and ‘shall’ is to convey no idea of obli- 
gation. But they have taken no adequate pains 
to explain to others the principles on which the 
proceed ; and these principles are so subtle, an 
the application of them myolved in so much 
nicety, that not only are foreigners continually at 
fault, but the Scotch, the Irish, and the Ameri- 
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cans, who claim English as their mother tongue, 
confess themselves puzzled by the intricacy of our 
usage. Our friends in the north, represented by 
a writer in the Edinburgh Review, pronounce it a 
‘most unlearnable system of speaking ; one of the 
most capricious and inconsistent of all imaginable 
irregularities ; at variance not less with original 
etymology than with former usage, and substan- 
tially with itself.’ . The Scotch, as a nation, may 
be said to know no sign of the future but ‘ will 
among the rustic population ‘shall’ is scarcely 
ever heard ; while those of the better classes who 
have become acquainted with it through English 
society and literature use it comparatively little, 
and that with diffidence and uncertainty, result- 
ing in frequent mistake. Among the Anglo-Irish, 
the vulgar tendency is to the too frequent use of 
‘shall; but in the north of Ireland, where the 
inhabitants are chiefly of Scottish descent, ‘will’ 
prevails as in the mother country, and from this 
mixture arises a good deal of uncertainty and 
variety. The same may be said of some parts, at 
least, of America; the causes probably being 
similar. In England alone the usage appears to 
be uniform and familiar.” 


‘*'We shall advert only to one other point. 
Within the last thirty years we have been induced 
to adopt one of the most vicious and un-English 
jJocutions that ever encumbered onr language. At 
first it was heard only in conversation, and was 
recognised as an ugly Americanism; but now 
even good writers inform the public that such a 
thing is or was ‘being done ;’ a church is being 
built, for instance. It has not been run through 
all the tenses yet; but of course it is quite as 
legitimate and indeed necessary to say that such a 
church will be being built during the ensuing 
year, and that another has been being built during 
the last twelve months, and yet another my 
have been being built for two years, for aught we 
know. On the same principle, our house agents 
put up bills of ‘House to be let ;’ and ere lon 
we presume the streets will no longer resoun 
with ‘ Knives to grind,’ or ‘ Umbrellas to mend ;’ 
for some one with a little learning will teach 
these useful itinerants to cry, ‘Knives to be 
ground,’ and ‘Umbrellas to be mended.’ With 
respect to the English participle in ing, it were 
easy to show that its functions are by no means 
so circumscribed as those called the active present 
in Latin, and the corresponding ones in the 
modern languages of Southern Europe, and that 
it cannot be made subject to the same rules. 
But we prefer taking broader ground. Most, if 
not all, of the modern languages of Europe are 
destitute of terminational inflexions to indicate 
the passive voice ; they form a perfect passive by 
joining the verb fo be with a perfect participle ; 

ut the imperfect, that is the expression of un- 
finished time, whether present, past, or future, is 
expressed by the active form. Most continental 
nations use it reflectively in this case, but the 
English do not. The cook tells us that the beef 
is roasting nicely; the draper, that this calico 
will wash without yielding the colour ; the car- 
penter, that a certain wood works easily ; and the 
newsmonger, that wheat sells freely at so much a 
quarter, while the French would say that it ‘sells 
itself’ at so much ; and so of the rest. The verb 
werden gives the Germans considerable help in 
this matter ; but still, in common with some of 
the other Teutonic nations, they freely employ 
the active form reflectively. The principle 
granted, as we think it must be, unless we are to 
ive up the above locutions, that the idiom of our 
e admits the use of an active form of 

the verb to express with t to an inanimate 
object the action which it receives, there is at 
once an end put to the necessity for framing an 
imperfect passive in the awkward manner to 
which we have adverted. With respect to living 
agents, where an ambiguity might arise from 
using the active form, there was a term in good 
use till it was og, eg by this Americanism ; 
and a man said he was getting dressed, if his 
valet was performing the office for him, rather 
than that he was dressing, which conveyed that 
he was doing it himself. e advantage of to wet 
over é be consists chiefly in avoiding the very un- 


English juxta-position of one part of the neuter 
verb as auxiliary to another.” 


Questions of a theological character are a 
favourite pabulum with the readers of the 
London Review, and here is an extract from 
a grave and eloquent paper on sacred typo- 
logy, in which topics of* paramount interest 
to what is termed the religious world are 
becomingly dealt with, and our extract will 
probably induce a desire to read the whole 

aper, and see how the writer elaborates 
hie ideas on themes so pregnant and so 
serious. 


‘‘The Church of Rome in her notion of the 
Church of Christ, instead of rising through type 
and symbol to the idea of a spiritual Israel, en- 
deavours to conform herself to the outward 
ritualism of ancient times. The sacrifices of the 
law must have their correspondence in the offer- 
ing of the Eucharist; there must be the same 
outward ordinance of the priesthood; as the 
priesthood of the old covenant was continued 
through genealogical descent, so the priesthood of 
the new must be determined by apostolical suc- 
cession ; and as the ancient hierarchy culminated 
in a high priest at Jerusalem, so the Christian 
hierarchy must culminate in a bishop of Rome. 
These hierarchical and ritual ideas are far from 
being confined within the limits of the Papal 
sway : in England, in Protestantism, they are not 
upon the wane among the more cultivated classes. 

ey proceed upon an interpretation of inspired 
symbols which is radically defective and wrong— 
ignoring, as it does, the great idea of progression, 
which pervades all those ancient but transitory 
and vanishing symbols; and it would be no 
small service to the cause of truth, if, by the 
extension of sound and just typological views, we 
could help to banish this stagnant ritualism, at 
least from Protestant Churches. In our view, 
the ‘symbolic teaching’ which is now deduced, 
not only from the several parts of the rubric, but 
from the different parts and decorations of 
a carefully appointed church, is a step in the 
wrong direction—retrogressive rather than pro- 

essive ; it tends not to hasten the approaching 

ay, but to prolong the nocturnal gloom out of 
which, we would hope, the world is emerging. 
If we were to give specimens of these puerilities, 
our more serious readers might think it -mis- 
befitting the gravity of the theme. Indeed, a 
lady with whom we have the honour to be 
acquainted, herself a Nonconformist, found some 
difheulty a short time ago in keeping her counte- 
nance in the presence of a stately rector, who, 
having explained to her the symbolic teaching of 
the internal parts of his church, led her outside 
the door of the porch, and called attention to a 
dog’s head, with a huge iron ring hanging from 
its mouth which served as a knocker. ‘ What 
may this teach ?’ pe ag the lady. ‘ Without 
are dogs,’ was the reply. 

‘* Millenarianism errs, as we think, owing to the 
same cause; although, as its mistakes are less 
vital and substantial than the errors of Romanism, 
it may be touched with a gentler hand. It ex- 
pects, for srample, the restoration of the literal 
Canaan, to be a land for the people of God, as of 
old ; whereas Canaaan cannot be a type of itself, 
—the antitype must rise higher than that which 
prefigures it. As, under the Gospel, the ‘seed of 
Abraham’ are no longer his descendants accord- 
ing to the flesh, but ‘all those who are of faith 
are blessed with faithful Abraham,’ amongst 
whom are included men of various nations and 
kindreds ; so, the land which is given to the seed 
of Abraham for an inheritance must be corre- 
spondingly understood. It must not be under- 
stood to mean merely the narrow territory of 
Palestine, but rather the whole earth, as pre- 
pared for the heirs of righteousness ; that earth 
which the meek shall inherit ; the new heavens 
and new earth for which we look, where righteous- 
ness dwells, where the land shall yield her fruit, 
and the tree of life shall grow, and wasting and 
destruction shall be unknown for evermore. 

‘*So with regard to the nationality of the Jews, 
and their repossession of Canaan. e would not 








presume to interpret unfulfilled prophecy so 
authoritatively as to declare either that the Jews, 
will, or that they will not, again hold possession, 
of that country. It may be that, in the counsels 
of Providence, a restoration of their national life 
is decreed as a sequel to the astonishing history 
of their dispersion and preservation : we are by 
no means convinced of this, but on such subjects 
it becomes us to think and speak modestly. “But 
even if this should be the case, the Jew again in- 
habiting and governing Judea cannot amount to a 
realisation of what was prefigured by the typical 
people of old : this would be a mere reproduction 
of old things, not the fulfilment of an appointed 
type. The Jewish people, considered as typical, 
represented the whole elect of God, who should 
believe unto righteousness ; and the distinction 
between Jew and Gentile, when the great pur- 
poses of that long-continuing sign, their punish- 
ment and oe shall have been accom- 
pee will be outwardly done away, as no 
onger necessary ; even as it is already inwardly 
done away in the case of all Israelites who truly 
receive Christ Jesus, between whom and us there 
is no difference.” 


Finally, we think we shall have done fair 
justice to the group of accomplished writers 
who labour in the Review in question, if we 
show that not only do they possess theolo- 
gical learning and acumen upon the ordinary 
subjects of literary investigation, but that. 
one at least among them is familiar with 
oriental by the copy, and is able to explain— 
at least in negatives—what is the mystery 
of Buddhism. This is—or is not—* Nir- 
wana.” Its music must be that described 
in the Tempest, “the ghost of a tune, played 
by the picture of Nobody.” 


‘¢ Our readers, it may be, think it time to put 
the question, ‘ What, after all, is this Nirwana!” 
The Buddhist describes it in a ere which may 
not suit our western taste; an ga the 
doctrine of Nirwana is too subtle for even our 
most refined metaphysics : nevertheless, here it 
is, as Gotama gives it : ‘It is the end of succes- 
sive existence, the arriving at its opposite shore, 
its completion ; those who attain it are few. It 
is very subtle, it is free from decay, free from 
delay, and the gradual development of events ; it 
is pure, it is tranquil ; itis firm, stable, free from 
death ; it is not made nor created, but super- 
natural, free from government and restraint, free 
from sorrow, free from all the evils of existence.” 
If this is not sufficient, then the sacred books 
explain : ‘Nirwana does not exist previous to its 
reception, nor is it that which was not brought 
into existence ; still to the being who attains it 
there is Nirwana. Nirwana is neither in the 
east, south, west, nor north ; neither in the sky 
above, nor in the earth below ; nor in any of the 
infinite worlds is there such a place as Nirwana ; 
and yet it exists. When a priest attains Nirwana, 
there is such a place. Our Buddha has attained 
Nirwana, where there is no tition of birth ; 
we cannot say he is here or that he is there: 
when a fire is extinguished, can it be said that it 
is here or that it is there? Even so our Buddha 
has attained Nirwana ; he is like the sun that has 
set behind the Hi iri mountain ; it cannot be 
said that he is here, or that he is there. He who 
attains Nirwana has by destruction of the 
hundred and eight modes of evil desire released 
himself from birth, as from the jaws of an alligator ; 
he has overcome all attachment to outward objects. 
He knows that there is no ego, no self. He has 
released himself from the cleaving to existin 
objects ; by the destruction of birth he is rel 
from old age, decay, sorrow, and death ; all the 
principles of existence are annihilated.’ As far 
as we can understand this, we learn that Nirwana 
cannot be a state of sensuous enjoyment, nor 
intellectual pleasure. It is not pure spirituality. 
It is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness ; 
nor a state that is neither conscious nor uncon- 
scious. It is, in fact, a nonentity; and the 
being who attains Nirwana becomes non 
existent.” 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


tolic Missions. aig gon tp The Rey. 
. BARKER (dedicating his book to the Dean 
of Hereford), has amanged consecutively the 
scripturel narrative of the apostolic missions, with 
notes and dates, anda map. We are not inclined 
to think the value of the book increased by the 
tiny sermons called ‘‘practical remarks,” but 
many persons for whom it is intended may be of 
a different opinion. . The work may be used as a 
schoolbook. 

Miscellaneous Papers on Scientific Subjects. By 
Major Burr. A volume got up in the most 
unpretending manner—(in fact, were we sittin 
in judgment on a publisher, we should say he h: 
not done justice to the book, but it is printed for 
the author)—and embodying an amount of observa- 
tion, learning, and sound sense not often found in 
colossal tomes. Major Burt speaks far too 
modestly of his labours, but luckily every page 
furnishes the reader with the means of correcting 
the author’s under-estimate of himself. Neither a 
Buddhist inscription on a railway line escapes his 
vigilance, and while fulfilling his duties to govern- 
ment as an Indian engineer, the major found time to 
consider the sun’s disk and the duplication of the 
cube. And he has even a plan for intercepting the 
London drainage, a plan not struck out because 
everybody is on the subject, but submitted to 
Mr. Thwaites in November 1855, since which, of 
course, no more has been heard of it. There are 
in the book many papers which the general 
reader, if lucky enough to get hold of it, will 
read with pleasure. One about chess, and the 
difference between the English and the Indian 
game should be ‘reprinted by the literary organs 
of the chess interest. 

The Primal Duties. By ANGUs MAcPHERSON. 
(Gardner, Paisley.) Some thoughtful, and far 
from ill-written studies on ‘‘knowledge, thought, 
and action,” with illustrations derived from the 
characters of Pestalozzi, Watt, Wordsworth, and 
others. The ,title of the book is suggested by 
a line from the last mentioned—‘‘The primal 
duties shine aloft like stars.” The author's 
convictions lead him to a devotional conclusion. 

A Short Account of the Ancient British Church. 
(Ridgway.) Sir Oswald Mosley is apprehensive 
that readers of English history, midi oung 
ones (and perhaps the House of Lords, fresco- 
misled,) may think too much of our debt to Po 
Gregory and Saint Augustine, and forget the 
ancient British Church that existed previously. 
So he has put together a manual of the history of 
the Church, or those who do not approve of 
Rome’s taking more than her due—that is con- 
ceded even to the other Enemy—should read Sir 
Oswald’s little book. He will not say that St. 
Paul came here, though he thinks that if, after 
63, the apostle went to Spain, he might have 
paid this country a short visit—a double hypo- 
thesis which we leave to the judicious. ‘The 
history is bly written, and the antiquarian 
evidence fairly marshalled. Let us add that 
— as is the book, it has a careful and good 
index. 

The Sabbath Question. By Henry Futron. 
(Chapman.) Addressing himself to those who 
look for their rule of life in the Christian Scrip- 
tures, Mr. Fulton, in no unbecoming tone, sets 
himself to demolish the Pre-Adamite, the Judaic, 
and the conventional doctrine in regard to the 
observance of the Sabbath, citing texts as he goes 
along. Of course, his antagonist, if he find one, 
will proceed to show that the texts bear no such 
meaning as Mr. Fulton places on them, and so 
on. The book may be unacceptable, but it is just 
to say that its manner is not calculated to offend 
the most scrupulous. 


A 
J. 


Naval Hygiene. By ALEXANDER ARMSTRONG, 
M.D., RN. (John Churchill.) Dr. Armstrong 
served on board the Investigator in the Arctic 
regions, and kept a journal of his practice. From 
this he has compiled his remarks on the disease 
long our soldiers’ and sailors’ worst foe—the 
scurvy. After we had taken Quebec with 6000 
men, 1000 of them died from this scourge. Lord 


lost four out of five of his ship's com- 








pany from it, though Cook was more fortunate, 
rom the use of lime-juice and vegetable food. 
Admiral Geary’s squadron came home in 1780 
with 2400 men afflicted with-the disease, and in 
1795 the fleet under Lord Howe was thought to 
be as weak as France could desire, in consequence 
of the prevalence of the plague. ‘‘ But,” Dr. 
Armstrong adds to his recitals, ‘‘a new era has 
dawned,” and the disease, thanks to the treatment 
adopted, is now seldom seen. The lemon has 
slain the enemy. In the Polar expeditions, 
however, the scurvy has always occurred to a 
greater or less extent, but the remarkable exemp- 
tion of the Investigator’s men from it gives both 
interest and value to the record of the means by 
which such a satisfactory result was obtained. A 
ood deal of the success we are inclined to think 
ay in one fact. Rascally adulteration was not in 
the way. ‘‘The lemon-juice was of the most 
excellent quality.” Crimean blunderers had 
nothing to do with the choice, or the bottling, or 
the sending on board, or the stowing away, so it 
was not put under cannon-balis, nor did it turn 
out to be blacking or brandy. But in the judicious 
dispensation of the preventive, and the treatment 
of the crew, was of course much of the merit, and 
Dr. Armstrong’s narrative should be studied by 
medical men afloat and ashore. 


Deerbrooke Parsonage. A Novel. By Epwarp 
BravutTHwayt, Esq. (Newby.) Doctor Butler’s 
old pupils relate of him that when some Shrews- 
bury alumnus of exceedingly moderate or no 
ability presented him with a copy of Latin verses 
not so utterly bad as to deserve the application of 
the ferula which the Doctor handled so well, but 
still so very far below mediocrity as to render it 
impossible for ingenuity to find a line to praise, 
that erudite and eccentric pedagogue was wont to 


return them to the writer with the simple remark, | 1 


**Poo-oorly done ! Poo-oorly done!” The quon- 
dam ‘‘head” of Shrewsbury was mercifully taken 
from the miseries of this wicked world years before 
“‘Deerbrooke Parsonage” was printed. Had it 
however been his unfortunate lot to survive long 
enough to read it, our only doubt is whether the 
judgment ‘‘ Poo-oorly done!” or the application 
of the ferula afore-mentioned would have been the 
result ; for from beginning to end of the three 
dismal volumes over which this so-called ‘‘ Novel” 
is relentlessly spread, there is not one single new 
idea—unless the wholesale slaughter of three of 
the characters by way of an opening incident be 
one, and then one is irresistibly led to wish that 
a similar fate had on the spot awaited all the rest 
of them—nor one single character which has not 
been produced and aa up to sickening 
point in all sorts of slipslop novels, as well as upon 
the boards of third-rate theatres. 


“Confession ; a Tale of the Stars and Clouds. By 
8. Hancock. (Wertheim and Co.) In the first 
place a reader must allow the author to beg the 
question, whether a young lady of intellect and 
Christian principles can be so hopelessly ‘‘mes- 
merised” by the ‘‘glances” of a ‘‘sensualist” 
(into whose character she has moreover obtained 
an insight), as to be brought to sacrifice her 
honour. Allow this to be the case, and you may 
proceed to struggle through about as worthless a 
story, written in the affected and canting tone of 
Young America, as has recently found its way into 
our waste-paper basket. 
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YOUNG FRANCE. 


Among the social problems of the day few are 
so difficult to solve as the present condition of the 
French nation, moral, material, intellectual, and 
political. 

In every point of view in which we regard it, 
there rise new difficulties, new anomalies, new 
contradictions, and beneath all rises perceptibly 
an under-current terribly suggestive of danger, 
corruption, and convulsion. 

The mountain stands before us strong, high, 
and imposing, bearing its pine-forests, discharg- 
ing its fertilising streams, glorious in the red and 
golden sunset, but every now and then sending 
forth puffs of smoke and vapour, emitting ominous 
and terrible sounds that tell of inward and 
unknown trouble and suffering and peril, the 
extent of which it is beyond our power to caleu- 
late or put limits to. 

The phrase that the French are dancing on a 
volcano is as hackneyed a phrase as any in their 
or in our language ; but it is ra because it 
so exactly expresses their habitual—we had 
almost said normal—condition, that it has be- 
come so. And perhaps the most alarming feature 
of the case is that they are now utterly uncon- 
scious and unsuspicious of the fact. 

Before the Revolution of 1789 men felt that the 
ground was crumbling under their feet; that alk 
things, all institutions, were corrupt and false, 
and not to be tolerated. When it broke forth, 
and they became used—as they did become—to 
its horrors, they could still dance the carmagnole, 
keep the theatres open, later have their bals d vic- 
time, at which were only itted those who 
had lost a relative by the guillotine, the noyades, 
or the fusillades ; nay, in the prisons they held 
their select re-unions, their flirtations ; ‘* the 
citoyennes took to their needlework, and we, 
— the chairs dine them, endeavoured to talk 

antly in a standing posture, or even to sing 
and harp more or less.” * They had their games 
too: they acted the guillotine; they had mock 
trials, a mock Fouquier Tinville, mock executions, 
performed by the upsetting of two chairs. Some- 








* Carlyle, 
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times they proceeded to try Fouquier Tinville 
himself, and then the scene of the guillotine was 
followed by the appearance of Satan, who-pursued 
the shrieking phantom, and carried him off to his 
dominions.* Many times the games, and the 
harping, and the flirtations, and card-parties were 
interrupted by the demand of one of ‘the four 
daughters of the horse-leech that cried ‘‘Give, 
give,” continually demanding more bleod ; for 
ever the guillotine, and the noyades, and the fusil- 
Jades, and the prison-massacres charged them- 
selves with the destinies of the actors in these 
‘scenes. 

But all these danced on their volcano knowingly. 
They were perfectly aware-that at any moment it 

ight burst beneath their feet, and swallow them 
up in terror and torture and endless night. Now, 
it is otherwise, and woe be to the Cassandra who 
would warn them of what is before them. 

From whence, may some of our readers ‘inquire, 


are these sombre predictions drawn? Where.and 


what are the grounds on which they are founded ? 
France appears to all the elements of 
strength and prosperity. She has found a man 
whose sagacity and iron arm and indomitable 
will can control the wild aspirations of the masses. 
He is not a mere tyrant, who tramples on the 
people he rules: he studies their glory, their 

ood, and their well-being in a hund ways. 

e has rebuilt their city, making it beautiful, com- 
modious and healthy beyond any city in Europe. 
He reforms abuses, he associates himself with 
the interests, the wants, and the labours of the 
working-classes ; in all times of local calamity 


er: affliction he repairs to the spot ; he spares 


neither purse, person, nor promises to the 
sufferers. He is neither passionate, nor capri- 
cious, nor indolent ; he has come gloriously out 
of a well-conducted -war; he is enlarging the 
resources of France in-various ways, pons in 
the direction of Africa ; he is, in point of fact, 
master of Rome ; he hasan all-powerful army, 
the best navy, perhaps, that France has ever 
one ; he is at peace with all the world ; he 
as England for an ally. 

Yes, all this, more than all this, he and France 
have to-boast of. But wait awhile; we see the 
mountain in all its beauty, strength, and glory. 
By and bye we shall, with a little attention, per- 
«ceive the smoke-pufis and hear the rumblings. 

In writing for a periodical more onpudialig de- 
voted to the subjects of literature and art, it will 
be well to turn first to this portion of the topic, 
which is very far from being without significance. 

Some ten, twelve, or fourteen years ago, there 
‘can be no doubt that France took, making allow- 
ance for certain grave defects, one of the very 
highest places in literature, and in light literature 
more especially: Thiers, Mignet, Guizot, Toeque- 
ville, Thierry, Lamartine, Capefigue, wrote history 
with various kinds, but ever with high degrees of 
merit. Béranger, Victor Hugo, and ina less 
Lamartine and A. de Musset, turned one of the 
best ee and one of the worst poetical 
langu: in Europe ‘into noble poetry. 
Sand, Balzac, Begin Sue, and aman: Victor 
Hugo and Lamartine again; Méry, Souvestre, 
Alfred de Vigny, Charles de Bernard, Jules San- 
deau, Delphine Gay de Girardin—their name is 
legion—gave us romances, novels, tales, and 
plays, that, setting aside in most cases the ques- 
tions of religion and morality, and bearing in 
mind generally that where human nature was de- 
picted it was more especially French nature, 

features of wonderful genius, power, 
observation, and reality ;—striking beauty, ele- 
gance and brilliancy of style, language, and 
expression. What has become of the historians ? 
Some are struck with death, some with silence, 
or only speak at long intervals, Of the ? 
Béranger is dead, Victor Hugo isin exile, Lamar- 
tine endures a worse fate than either. Of the 
novelists, the play and the tale-writers? Again, 
death, silence, or far worse, paralysation or pro- 
stitution rg oes has palsied them. And who 
have we to fill their places? That is the question 
we are about to enter upon. 

Of new historians possessing real and undoubted 
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merit, therearenone. Monsieur Capefigue crowns 
the labours that placed his name in an honour- 
able position with an apology for (we believe, not 
having seen the book,) almost a eulogy on Madame 
de Pompadour; and M. de Mirecour, alias Jaquet, 
writes libels which he is pleased to call biographies 
of his contemporaries. 

Of more or less pleasing and eful versifiers 
there is no lack, and there are a few clever drama- 
tists and writers of proverbes and pieces of a similar 
character :—Octave Feuillet, we should say, holds 
decidedly the first place in this third category, 
and.is.a writer of very considerable merit. But 
we can name no poet in France (Victor Hugo, 
whose genius seems unimpaired, being out of it) 
who is likely to carry down to future ages-a poet's 
reputation. 

Now come we to the romance-writers, the 
novelists, and the tellers of tales—the most 
numerous and formerly the most remarkable class, 
perhaps, of French writers. 

Of the author of ‘‘ Leila,” ‘‘La Roche Mauprat,” 
“‘ Leone Leoni,” ‘‘ Indiana,” &c., we will 
say little, except that as far as her literary 
reputation is concerned she would have done better 
to:‘have begun at the end, and written her works 
in an inverse succession. Balzac is dead. Eugéne 
Sue had done well to have died or left off 
writing when he finished the ‘‘Juif Errant,” 
for more impossible, weak, namby pamby trash 
than his last productions we are, happily, un- 
acquainted with. Alexandre Dumas now writes 
by the yard, gives recipes for dishes of his own 
invention, eats hashish, and travels into Russia 
with Russian princes and princesses, who marry 
their daughters to professional spirit-mediums, 
Alexandre Dumas acting officially as témoin to 
the bridegroom. Those that immediately succeed 
on our list are mute, or nearly so, or had better 
have become so, and the gifted and high-spirited 
Delphine de Girardin, having given specimens 
and proofs of her proficiency in every style of 
lighter literature, vied in time to escape the 
infection of the decadence of her age-and country. 

Now let us see what have we got to replace 
those from whom the life or the glory has 
departed. We could bring forth a pretty long 
list of names possessing a certain degree of merit, 
or popularity, or notoriety, but as this is hardly 
likely to have much interest for our readers, we 
will content ourselves by citing a few, and 
glancing at the nature of their productions. 

As most of the writers we have cited were strong, 
so were they sober, except when the force of their 

enius made to it wings, and permitted it to soar 
ike an eagle or a lark for awhile into cloud- 
land, though rarely into Heaven. They seldom, 
if ever, outraged the modesty of nature; they 
painted natural figures in natural landscapes or 
possible interiors; they made them move, act, 
speak and feel like real men and women (not, 
perhaps, like real children, for gees Fra no such 
models to draw from); they carefully organised 
their plots and carefully worked them out to just 
and natural conclusions; they studied composi- 
tion and construction ; they strove with success to 
introduce interest into their narrative, and to 
excite sympathy for their characters, and to all 
these qualities they commonly added remarkable 
beauties of style. 

Perhaps the best way to give our readers a just 
idea of the actual class of French novelists will be 
to cite a few examples, not selected, but taken at 
random from such productions as the ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes,” the ‘‘ Revue Contemporaine,” 
and the feuilletons of some of the leading journals, 
and written by the popular novel writers of the day. 

We will begin by a tale of M. Champfleury, one 
of the chief writers of the realist school, which 
appeared a year or two ago in the Presse, then 
among the most influential and important papers 
in France, and the one which had, we believe, a 
larger circulation than any other. 

The scene is laid in Bayeux, and page after 
page the reader wades through descriptions of 





scenes and persons that have, as he ey 
| finds to his indignation, after the boredom he has 
' endured, nothing on earth to do with the story. 
| He is, at prodigious length, let into the characters, 
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ees, modes of life, and conversation of a 
ow lawyer’s wife, of two dévote old maids, of some 
three or four wretched, ignorant, dull, narrow. 
minded old priests, whose interesting peculiarities 
consist severally of gluttony, hypochondria, and 
a talent for cutting out samts and saintesses in 
paper. Beside these are introduced various other 
characters of yd beauty and interest, and 
lengthy details of the jealousies, quarrels, heart- 
burnings, and petty triumphs of the clergy be. 
tween themselves, the laity between themselves, 
and the contests of one with the other. 

Having had his mind elevated and his fency 
charmed by these pictures of the lowest of low 
life, of which vulgarity, meanness, triviality, 
wearisome monotony, and a daguerreotype pre- 
cision in dwelling on wholly uninteresting details, 
form the only features, we are introduced to the 
hero and heroine of the narrative. The former is 
a budding priest, who has not yet taken his vows, 
and who is a model of purity, simplicity, charity, 
devotion, and all saintly virtues. The latter is 
the daughter of a widow, whose husband has held 
some important and respectable office, we really 
forget what, in the good town of Bayeux. 

his damsel is, in all respects, a pendant for 
our sprouting saint, possessed of every virtue, 
charm, and actomplishment, brought up with the 
minutest care, tenderness, and attention by a 
model mother, to whom she is by the bye ser. 
vant as well as daughter, being employed in 
scrubbing the stairs, cooking, making the beds, 
&c., no less than in all sorts of intellectual and 
——e employments. 

aturally (this is, parhens, the only natural 
part of the story) these two fall in love with each 
other. The model seminarist, whose love for the 
model damsel in no way interferes with his wish 
and intention to take the vow of celibacy so 
soon as he shall be ripe for so. doing, writes her 
love letters, and appoints midnight meetings in 
the garden with her, all of which she of course 
keeps close from the model mother, whom she 
still adores, as in duty bound. All this is dis- 
covered by another lover on whom our heroine 
turns the cold shoulder, but of so benign and 
sweet a nature is‘the youth in question, that the 
discovery inno whit-changes his feelings towards 
his cruel enslaver, and he consoles himself after 
a somewhat singular fashion, namely, by watching 
over in the character of guardian loves of the 
damsel and his rival. 

At last, despite the vigilance of our disinterested 
suitor, an explosion takes place, and the young 
lady, whose situation requires temporary retire- 
ment, flies on foot no one knows whither. Now 
is the time for the despised lover to come out 
strong: he is enchanted at the mrad 
afforded him for showing the extent of his devo- 
tion ; he discovers the fugitive damsel, and offers 
her his hand as the complement.of his heart. 

What is our seminarist doing all this time? 
the reader will naturally inquire : taking steps to 
make an honest woman of the ‘hapless fair — 
Nothing of the kind :—Fi done/ so saintly a 
youth adopting the course of an unsanctified lay- 
man? No, no, his destiny is far other than 
saving the honour, and as it proves the life, of the 
wretched girl he has deliberately ruined. His 
superior (the bishop himself, if our memory serves 
us), whose balawed. disciple and especial protege 
his shining virtues have made him, offers to 
release him from—nay, urges him to resign—his 


priestly calling to the girl. But our young 
saint sin a vocation ; a feels it—he knows it— 
nothing can save him (what about her?) but fast- 
ing om penance and humiliation and the 
vows (doubtless he has had the forethought to 
reserve to himself this means of salvation from 
co Peo SO Hey ty Poa tng which he 
oes accordingly, an e young lady, very un- 
gratefully, sry say, * sam to listen to the 
pleadings of the generous Strephon, and dies in 
the most dramatic, not to say .mele-dramatic 
manner. ‘ 
So ends this weary, dreary, disgusting, and 
immoral fiction; but though we have sought to 
ive some notion of the outline thereof, nothing 
uta perusal of the whole volume could convey 
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anything like a notion of the dulness, the 
circumlocution, the quantity of extraneous 
matter, the glaring faults of composition, and the 
vulgar trivialities through which this meagre and 
revolting plot oozes its tortuous way ;.so obscurely, 
$0 intermasttontly, so feebly, that you. can hardly, 
till you approach the end, clearly make out what 
are the thread and the personages of the narrative, 
and what-are the postiche and accidental incidents 
and characters brought in, as we conjecture, to 
spread the fewilleton over so many numbers, for 
p ae is no other possible motive apparent. 

Reader, have you-ever, when walking in Paris, 
seen hung by the entrance of some blind and 
unsavoury passage, or at the foot of some dark 
and filthy staircase, a frame or case containing a 
dozen of monstrous daguerreotypes? In these 
faces, figures, attitudes, and costumes are dis- 
played every type of ugliness and vulgarity, from 
the puffy, snub-nosed bowrgeoise endimanchée, 
bursting out of the glaring gown that displays all 
too faithfully her swelling charms, as she sits 
regarding the passer-by with.a mingled air of scorn 
and self-satistaction, to the low-browed, shock- 
headed blouse of the type that in the streets of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine frequently greets the pas- 
senger who indulges in the luxuries of a whole 
coat and hack cab with a grin of demoniac male- 
volence, and a ‘‘sacr-r-r-r-ré aristo!” such as 
really make Brown tremble in his shoes. till he 
gets back to the boulevards ? 

Well, that frame of daguerreotypes bears aboutthe 
same relation to a picture representing modern life 
and manners that M. Champfleury’s tale does 
toa narrative describing the same. In both you 
have extraordinary minuteness and correctness of 
detail ; in both you have ugliness and vulgarity 
and exaggeration of natural defects, and in point 
of connection and construction the narrative of 
M. Champfleury h:s very little to boast of in 
comparing its composition with the fortuitous 
grouping of the figures in the frame, 

So much for the realist school: in a future 
paper we propbse to give a specimen of the 
romantic, M. A. P. 





OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
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We this week present to our readers letters 
from two of the most distinguished men of their 
time—the Duke of Buckingham, and the fa- 
mous Earl of Arundel, whose great love and 
knowledge of antiquities, are well-known. 
Sir Thomas Roe, to whom the letters are ad- 
dressed, was at this period ‘‘His Mate* Am- 
bassador Resident w'* the Grand Signor at 
Constantinople.” He was employed in several 
missions both by James Ist and Charles Ist, and 
inspired Gustavus Adolphus with the design, 
which he carried into eflect, of making a descent 
into Germany to restore the freedom of the empire. 
“Mr. Pettie,” spoken of in Lord Arundel’s letter, 
was afterwards the celebrated Sir William Petty, 
the founder of the House of Lansdowne. The 
antiquities which Mr. Petty was commissioned to 
discover and purchase were brought by him to 
_—s in 1627, were subsequently bequeathed 
to the University of Oxford, and are now known 
as the Marmora Oxoniensia. 

Roe was in the Downs waiting for a fair wind 
to take him to the scene of his future labors, 
when he received Lord Arundel’s first letter, 
requesting him to procure whatever antiquities he 
could discover. But the Duke of Buckingham, 
whose well known of Rubens’ celebrated 
Collection of antiques, and pictures, for 100,000 
florins, may justly entitle him to be called [by 
Sir Dudley Carleton] ‘‘ the most earnest lover of 
payntinge in the worlde”—had also a strong 


wish to possess statues of excellent workmanship |-P™7°S 


and curious Roman Antiques. He was not, how- 
ever, ‘‘so fond of antiquitye as to court it in a 
deformed or mishapen stone ; but where beautye 
and antiquitye met together in a statue, then he 
would not stand upon any cost.” He also wrote 
to Sir Thomas Roe,. as. follows :— 

me things in those 
faite, snd for your readinsdee t0 oe tue any pleasure you 





can during your employment there, w** inviteth me to 
make use of your kindnesse in this particular. That if 
you finde among those people (who prize not those 
rarities of art that are of great esteeme in other cuntriés) 
any statuaes of excellent workmanshyp w** in the judge- 
ment of those that have skill may be worth the buying, 
as I have heard that many of the curious Romane 
antiquities have been in former tymes transported thither, 
you would doe me the favor either out of your own skill 
or by the advice of some other, if your be not versed 
in that art, to make choyce thereof and cause them to be 
—_ till you have given notice thereof to §* Isaac 
Wake, his .Mat*® Ambassador at Venice, to whome I 
have. written to that and desired his paynes and 
care for the conveyance of them and all things els belong- 
ing thereunto, In the meane tyme I rest 
Your very loving frend 
G. Buckinenam. 


Wallingford House 

the first of October 1624 

“ Received 18 Decemb. following.” 

To the right hob’ 

Sr Thomas Roe, Knt. 

his Mati Ambassador 

Resident w*" the Grand Signor 
at Constantinople. 

This letter was a source of great difficulty to 
Roe. How was he to act? On the one hand he 
had promised the Earl of Arundel to assist Mr. 
Petty, who ‘‘directes all his labor of collectinge for 
this House alone ;” on the other hand. he dare 
not disobey the commands of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. He conceives ‘‘the antiquities which 
his Grace doth desire are either columns or statues 
in stone, or bookes, or ancient coynes, or medalls,” 
but does not conceal from him that he “ expects 
daily the coming of one Mr. Petty recommended 
by my Lord of Arundel to the same uses.” To 
Lord Arundel he writes—‘*I am assured y* L? 
will not grudge mee to performe the service I owe 
the Duke of Buckingham.”—‘‘ I cannot faile of my 
duty to my Lord of Buckingham, so I wili doe 
your L? that service that shall witnesse for mee 
my affection thereto.” Mr. Petty arrives, and 
the Earl of Arundel writes to Roe as follows :— 

My very good Lord,—I have received divers letters 
from y* LP wherein I see much kindnesse expressed b: 
y™ towardes me, and am exceedingely gladde to heare, as 
doe by those w™ came later to my handes, that Mr. 
Pettie is safely arrived at a after soe much 
cause of doubte of his well doinge; I muste only nowe 
reiterate my former suite unto y™ LP that (as he writes 
unto me howe very much I am beholdi unto y® for 
y* noble care of him and furtherance in all his occasions) 
soe that y* will continewe, and whereas he hath certified 
me of sixe fine peeces of stories in a wall at Constanti- 
nople wt some other antiquities, soe I must intreate yr 
Lr by all the love and respecte y* beare me, that y* will 
helpe me w"* them. I knowe eyther for some crownes to 
y* Bashawe, they may be had, or els stollen for mony by 
y* Turkes, they caringe not for them; but the way I leave 
unto y* LP* consideracion. And I beseech y* LP helpe me 
to ou what soever Mr. Pettie shall fall upon for me, for 
as I doubte not but an hundred times more antiquities 
are to be found in those partes then will serves us, soe 
what soever I shall deale forI desire to goe singly and 
w* dispatch. And w** my best wishes I rest-ever 

Y* Les faithfull frende, 
ARuNDELL & Surrey. 

Whithall, 10 May 1625. 

All y* best newes from hence is, that o* good Kinge 
Charles, whome God hath happily sette in y* throne of 
his blessed Father is goinge to meete his newe Queene. 
God give them both all happinesse. 

A description of these ‘‘sixe fine pieces of 
stories” may not be out of place. Two-were 
some story of Hercules not mentioned in his 
labours; the third, Endymion carelessly sleep- 
ing by his sheep; Luna descending from the 
sky with a torch in her hand representing 
night, and a Cupid hovering in the air to signify 
her'love ; the fourth a history of some race or 
game; in the midst is a horse, a young man 
naked running y it, and reaching to pull another 
off ; the fifth a Pegasus with nymphs or muses; 
and the last is a satyr skipping between a Her- 
cules, or a wild man and a woman which she 
seems to avoid. 

We now find Roe acknowledging that Mr. 
Petty, ‘‘close and subtill, who will not brag of his 

izes,” ‘“ hath by his personall sckill and labour 

revented his [Roe’s] dull instruments.” ‘He 

as met with considerable difficulty—he is tyed 
to a residence almost to a prison ; his ignorant in- 
struments take all figured marbles for statues ; 
his’ refuge is in his Grace’s benignitye.” How 
can he best stand in a good light with both par- 
ties? He hopes to get over the difficulty by a 
compromise, which he tried to persuade both 





Bu ham and Arundel to agree to. ‘* Mr. Petty 








may discover and choose but can hardly bring 
anything away, that I must doe by tyme. On 
the other syde without his directions I may com- 
mitt great errors. Therfore, that wee may not 
ran one the other, I have mooved him, and 

e is well content yf your Grace and the 
Earle Marashall approove to joyne and what- 
soever’ both can recover; to:putt into one stocke ; 
and so to divide them, when they come into 
England, by lotts, or any other way that shall 
seeme best to your Grace.” But Lord Arundel 
is not willing to consent to this arrangement, and 
answers, ‘‘] doe earnestly intreate y* Lo? to con- 
tinewe to assist Mr. Pettie w** y* favor in pro- 
curinge commandes and such thinges as he’ shalt 
be a suitor unto y" for, and as he directes all his 
labor of collectinge for this House alone, w I 
must never thinke to breake but keepe entire; 
so I shall very thankefully accepte y* LoP* kinde 
offer in having a share in such other thinges as 
the industry of those whome yo L? employes shalt 
produce and shall keepe them distinguished in 
my House by themselves, as a memory of y* Lr 
love to me and my Family.” 

It is said that: Sir Thomas Roe, in his negotia- 
tion, “had the- jar felicity to stand m-.an 
unexceptionable light with both parties,” and he 
most certainly appears to have done so throughout 
this very delicate and trying transaction. Is it not, 
however, very probable that this rivalry between 
the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Arundel, 
may have been a cause of the jealousy which is 
known to have existed between them? Fortu- 
nately Roe was able to serve both his noble 
and powerful patrons: Mr. Petty returned to 
England in 1627 ‘‘very sensible of Roe’s kind- 
ness :” and Roe sent into England the marbles 
which he had found and collected for his Grace 
from Patras, Zea and other places ; ‘‘if they want 
the expected beautye, your Grace will consider 
I had them ont of the ground, which is not 
sufficient sanctuarye from the envye of the 
Turkes, and vouchsafe in them my true zeale to 
your service.” 

Roe’s general ability may be estimated from the 
statement ‘‘that he understood perfectly the nature 
and various branches of commerce throughout the 
world, the maxims and arts of politics, the different 
interests and situations of states, and was Master 
of all those different parts of learning and know- 
ledge which are necessary'to enable a person to 
discharge the functions of an Ambassador.” 

Those of our readers” who are curious in this 
interesting subject, we refer to “‘ The Negotiations 
of Sir Thomas Roe,” printed by Samuel Richard~ 
son, folio, London, 1740. Several letters from 
Roe to Buckingham will be found there. 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Last week brought us the unwelcome news that 
the splendid experiment to which the eyes of 
science and civilisation are directed, had again 
failed. The Atlantic Telegraph had broken, and 
some hundreds of miles of costly wire submerged 
deeper than did ever plummet sound. The 
Niagara, as every one knows, came home with 
the tidings, but with no lamentable story of 
disaster and suffering to tell. All on board of 
her had gone most satisfactorily, every one was im 
spirits, and the American sailors had invented’ 
for themselves song, in which they were eternally 
urging on the progress of the work. It may as 
well be preserved. 

id ou! 
Thais bine reer 
For if you put that cuss’d break on, 
Pop goes the cable.” 
The Niagarw only knew that at a certain hour 
communication between the vessels ceased, and’ 
her electricians having written her commander a 
letter to say that all was over, he could but return, 
according to arrangement. But the Agamemnon 
tarried long behind, and there were serious fears: 
for her safety, fears that would have been 
far greater had the truth of her condition 
the Pes has again produced 
e Times newspaper in produced one 
of its extrneudiaary ad invaluable records of the 
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events of the day. On board the Agamemnon 
there went, on behalf of the leading journal, a 
gentleman whose pen has registered the incidents of 
the Crimean war, and whose power of observation 
is worthily seconded by his ail in composition. 
It is known by thousands of grateful readers that 
Mr. W. H. Russell is labouring for them in 
India, and there is but one other gentleman to 
whom our description would apply, but we are 
unaware of any right on our part to affix a name 
where a writer chooses to be anonymous. Else, 
it would have given us pleasure to acknowledge to 
the author of the article in question, the olllign- 
tion under which he has placed the scientific 
world by his masterly narrative of the cruise of 
the Agamemnon. € propose, however, to pay 
him as Othello pays Iago, ‘‘not with thanks,” 
but by availing ourselves of his record. It is the 
most interesting document which has been read 
for many a day, and it will be preserved for many 
a day to come (and long after the victory has 
been gained), as an evidence of the zeal, courage, 
patience, and skill of the brave men to whom the 
work was committed. Reluctantly, out of neces- 
sity, we have somewhat abbreviated the account, 
which we now proceed to subjoin. 


THE CRUISE OF THE AGAMEMNON. 


Nor often have so many adverse and dis eart- 
ening circumstances been crammed into a voyage 
of 33 days, and never have the enterprise, skill, 
and courage of all connected with the undertaking 
been more conspicuously displayed than in over- 
coming each obstacle as it rose almost with every 
day. The attempt to lay the cable failed three 
times, and once in the most mysterious manner ; 
and those on board have only the satisfaction of 
knowing that everything that care and foresight 
could suggest was done. Beyond this conscious- 
ness, that all has been achieved that was possible 
with such materials, no comfort is to be gleaned 
from the late attempts, except, perhaps, in the 
fact that as much wire or more still remains than 
the expedition was commenced with last year, and 
that both vessels will start again for another and 
a last attempt the instant they have filled up with 
coal—that is, by Saturday next, at latest (this- 
day). Both the “wire” ships quitted England 
in the most unfavourable trim possible for bad 
weather. According to appearances at starting, 
however, bad weather seemed of all others the 
risk least likely to be encountered, so everythin 
had been foreseen, prognosticated, and provide 
for but a Gale ; that, of course, was out of the 
question. e might meet light winds, and en- 
counter some delay from calms and sultry weather, 
but a gale—a iy Atlantic storm—the very 
idea was food for laughter. So the wire squadron 
went to sea, with the two chief vessels laden 
almost to the waters edge, and in all other 
vespects so little fitted for rough water that, had 
a tithe of the tremendous weather they experi- 
enced been foreseen at home, not a ship would 
have moved from Plymouth Sound. the Aga- 
memnon had 2840 tons dead weight inher, a 
monstrous load for any ship of her tonnage, but 
made still more dangerous and overbearing by 
the manner in which it was stowed. In her hold 
was the main coil, a compact mass of 1100 miles 
in rength, and therefore 1100 tons.in weight. On 
her orlop deck, right forward, between the eyes, as 
sailors say, was another coil of 100 tons, while on 
her upper deck, and also right forward, was a coil 
of 236 tons. The latter was of sufficient size to 
interfere seriously with the proper working of the 
vessel from the deck, and the united weights of 
all, of course, brought the Agamemnon down by 
the head to an almost unsafe extent. However, 
nobody thought of these things when on the 
morning of the 10th of June the squadron quitted 
Plymouth. It was then to be a yachting cruise— 
& mere summer trip—and any talk of waterproofs 
and sou’-westers would not have been more out of 
place in a drawing-room than on the deck of the 
Agamemnon. The day favoured this illusion. 
The barometer stood at 30°64, the weather was 
hot and sultry, and after all sail had been set and 
re-set, and every naval artifice adopted to catch 
the breeze that would not come, Captain Preedy 





reluctantly (for we had little more than coals for 
the voyage home) gave orders to get up steam. 
The Niagara having plenty of coals, had the 
advantage of being always under steam, and the 
Valorous and Gorgon did mostly as the Agamem- 
non, Friday was the ditto of the previous day. 
The same coquettish breeze came fluttering through 
the rigging now and then, and it was ‘‘ Hands, w 

screw and make sail,” and ‘‘Down screw an 

shorten sail,” all day, till even Captain Preedy 
wearied in his efforts to save fuel, and so we steamed 
again. Saturday the weather was cold and dull, but 
the breeze was so prononcé that the screw was finally 
hoisted and fires raked out, while the Agamemnon 
under royals and studding-sails went through the 
water at a rare pace, sending the foam from her 
bows, and leaving a broad trail of still water upon 
the angry sea behind. What could be better ? 
But it became less enjoyable towards noon, when 
the wind and sea goi up as the glass went down, 
and the water grew darker, and the clouds on the 
horizon-were merged into a dirty haze, thickening 
towards the sea, and boding very ill indeed to a 
summer cruise. Before evening came the sail on 
the ship was reduced to half, for the wind was up, 
with squally gusts of heavy rain, and the barome- 
ter had gone below 29, and was still wage | 
rapidly. Such was the night ; but Sunday tol 

its own tale, for even those least versed in the 
boisterous premonitory symptoms of an Atlantic 
gale could see at a glance that we were in for 
it. The sky seemed a wretched mist—half rain, 
half vapour—through which the other vessels 
of the squadron loomed faintly like shadows, 
watery and unsubstantial as the Flying Dutchman. 
The sea had changed its bright crisp blue for 
a turgid foamy aspect, and the great waves of the 
Atlantic came rolling towards us in tremendous 
succession, like hills of water with their tops all 
jagged and broken by the fierce wind, and their 
white crests of foam blown out into a stream of 
feathery spray that almost hid the huge dark 
gulfs between them. The Agamemnon, however, 
still kept on her way, rolling and straining 
heavily, and giving all a fair foretaste of what 
they might expect when the gale set in worse, for 
the etal was fast going round to the south-west, 
and it was evident we were only at the beginning. 
There was Divine service that day on the main 
deck, and, as officers and men sat in respectful 
silence, every change in the fast-increasing violence 
of the gale could be distinctly noted through the 
open hatchways. Heavy rain was falling, and a 
grayish looking scud was flying across the sky 
with inconceivable rapidity ; every rope and 
shroud, tautened to the utmost, was hummin, 

with a loud clear noise, as if ten thousan 

accordions were going at once, while now and 
then, as the ship fetched up near the wind, her 
great sails flapped and slotted like peals of 
thunder, jerking the vessel with an uneasy vibra- 
tion, as if the masts were coming out of her. 
Still, among the little congregation no one moved 
more than was necessary to keep his seat as the 
ship lurched over, and the service proceeded as 
little disturbed by the war of elements outside as 
if all were assembled within the walls of a 
cathedral. Service over, and it was ‘‘ Hands, 
reef topsails ;” then again, after a little lapse, 
the same ery; and, yet again, till at four in the 
afternoon the Agamemnon was rushing through 
the foam under elose-reefed topsails and foresail. 
At half-past four we caught the last glimpse of 
the Gorgon, as, making a long stretch to wind- 
ward, she was lost in the misty darkness that 
marked the horizon. At five the Valorous began 
to drop astern, and by six she also had disap- 
peared, but still the Nigara and Agamemnon held 
on together, the former under sail and steam, the 


alone. Of the two vessels specially appointed to 
convoy and assist, if necessary, the Agamemnon 
and Niagara we saw no more till all danger was 
past, and the squadron had reassembled at the 
rendezvous some twelve days afterwards. On 
Sunday night the gale seemed at its worst. The 
ocean resembled one vast snow-drift, the whitish 
glare from which, reflected on the dark clouds 





that almost rested on the sea, had a tremendous 


latter, like all the English. vessels, under sail | 


and unnatural effect, as if the ordinary laws of 
Nature had been reversed by the storm. The 
Niagara, which had hitherto kept close, began to 
ive us a very wide berth, and as darkness 
Increased, she too went out of sight, and it was 
every one for themselves. There must be many’ 
of your readers who know what a line-of-battle 
ship is in a gale of wind, though such an expe! 
rience would give them but a faint notion of how 
the Agamemnon went at it all that night. She 
strained and laboured under her heavy burden as 
if she were breaking up, and the massive beams 
under her upper deck coil cracked and snapped 
with a noise resembling that of small artillery 
almost drowning the hideous roar of the wind as 
it moaned and howled through the rigging, jerk- 
ing and straining the little stormsails as though 
it meant to tear them from the yards. Such was 
Sunday, night, and such was a fair average of all 
the nights Neg om the week, Soe only from 
bad to worse. Daybreak on Monday ushered in 
as fierce a gale as ever swept over the Atlantic. 
The barometer was lower, and, as a matter of 
course, the wind and sea were infinitely higher 
than the day before. It was on but at 
12 o'clock the sun pierced through the pall of 
clouds and shone brilliantly for half an hour, and 
during that brief time it blew as it has not often 
blown before. So fierce was this gust that its 
roar drowned every other sound, and it was almost 
impossible to give the watch the necessary orders 
for taking in the close-reefed foresail, which, when 
furled, almost left the Agamemnon under bare 
poles, though still surging through the water at 
speed. This gust passed, and the usual gale set 
in—now blowing steadily from the south-west, 
and taking us more and more out of our course 
each minute. Every hour the storm got worse till 
towards 5 in the afternoon, when it seemed at its 
height, and raged with such a violence of wind 
and sea that matters really looked serious even for 
such a strong and large ship as the Agamemnon. 
The upper deck coil had strained her decks 
throughout excessively, and though this mass in 
theory was supposed to prevent her rolling so 
quickly and heavily as she would have done with- 
out it, yet still she heeled over to such an alarm- 
ing extent that fears of the coil itself shifting 
again occupied every mind, and it was accord- 
ingly strengthened with additional shores, bolted 
down to the deck. The ce occupied by 
the main coil below had deprived the Agamem- 
mon of several of her coal bunkers, and in 
order to make up for this deficiency, as well as to 
endeavour to counterbalance the immense mass 
which = her down by the head, a large 
uantity of coals had been stowed on the deck aft. 
On each side of her main deck were 35 tons, secured 
in a mass, while on the lower deck 90 tons were 
stowed away in thesame manner. The precautions 
taken to secure these great masses also required 
attention as the great ship surged from side to side. 
But these coals seemed secure, and were so, in fact, 
unless the vessel should almost capsize-—an unplea- 
sant alternative which no one certainly anticipated 
then. Everything, therefore, was made ‘“‘ snug, 
as sailors call it,- though their efforts by no 
means resulted in the comfort which might have 
been expected from the term. The night, however, 
passed over without any mischance beyond the 
smashing of all things incautiously left loose and 
capable of rolling, and one or two attempts which 
the Agamemnon made in the middle watch appa- 
rently to turn bottom o— Tmall other matters 
it was the mere ditto of Sunday night, except, per- 
haps, a little worse, and certainly much more wet 
below. Tuesday the gale continued with almost 
unabated force, though the barometer had risen to 
29°30, and there was sufficient sun to take a clear 
observation, which showed our distance from the 
rendezvous to be 563 miles. During this after- 
noon the Niagara rejoined company, and the wind 
going more ahead, the Agamemnon took to —_ 
pitching, plunging steadily into the trough © 
the sea as if she meant to break her back 
and lay the Atlantic cable in a heap. This 
change in her motion strained and taxed every 





inch of timber near the coils to the very utmost. 
It was curious to see how they worked and bent 
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as the A non went at everything she met 
head first. One time she pitched so heavily as to 
break one of the main beams of the lower deck, 
which had to be shored with screw-jacks forth- 
with. ‘There was the same sea and less wind on 
Wednesday, veo sea and rain on Thursday, with 
gusts and squalls and heavy rain on Friday. 
Saturday, the 19th of June, things looked a little 
better. The barometer seemed inclined to go up 
and the sea to go down, and for the first time 
that morning since the gale began some six days 
previous, the decks could be walked with tolerable 
comfort and security. But, alas! appearances 
are as deceitful in the Atlantic as elsewhere, and 
during a comparative calm that afternoon the 
glass. fell lower, while a thin line of black haze 
to windward seemed to grow up into the sky, 
until it covered the heavens with a sombre dark- 
ness, and warned us that, after all, the worst was 
yet tocome. There was much heavy rain that 
evening, and then the wind began—not violently, 
nor in gusts, but with a steady increasing 
force, as if the gale was determined to do its 
work slowly, but do it well. The sea was 
“‘ready-built to hand,” as sailors say, so that 
at first the storm did little more than urge 
on the ponderous masses of water with re- 
doubled force, and fill the air with the foam 
and spray it tore from their rugged crests. By 
and by, however, it grew more dangerous, and 
Captain Preedy himself remained on deck 
throughout the middle watch, for the wind was 
hourly getting worse and worse, and the Aga- 
memnon, rolling 30 degrees each way, -was labour- 
ing heavily, and straining to a dangerous extent. 
At 4 a.m. sail was shortened to close-reefed 
fore and main topsails and reefed foresail—a long 
and tedious job, for the wind so roared and 
howled, and the hiss of the boiling sea was so 
deafening, that words of command were useless, 
and the men aloft, holding on with all their might 
to the yards as the ship rolled over and over 
almost to the water, were aa incapable of 
struggling with’the masses of wet canvass that 
flapped and plunged as if men and yards and 
everything were going away together. The ship 
was almost as wet inside as out—and so things 
wore on till 8 or 9 o'clock, everything getting 
adrift and being smashed, and every one on board 
jamming themselves up in corners or holding on 
to beams to prevent their going adrift likewise. 
At 10 o'clock the Agamemnon was rolling and 
labouring fearfully, with the sky getting darker, and 
both wind and sea increasing every minute. At 
about half-past 10 o’clock three or four gigantic 
waves were seen approaching the ship, comin 
heavily and slowly on through the mist nearer an 
nearer, rolling on like hills of green water, with a 
crown of foam that seemed to double their height. 
The Agamemnon rose heavily to the first, and then 
went down quickly into the deep trough of the 
sea, falling over as she did so, so as almost to 
eapsize completely on the port side. There was a 
fearful crashing as she lay over this way, for 
everything broke adrift, whether secured or not, 
and the uproar and confusion were terrific for a 
minute ; then back she came again on the star- 
in the same manner, only quicker, 
and still deeper than before. Again there was the 
same noise and crashing, and ry officers in the 
ward-room, who knew the danger of the ship, 
struggled to their feet and opened the door leading 
to the main deck. Here for an instant the scene 
almost defies description. Amid loud shouts and 
efforts to save themselves, a confused mass of 
sailors, boys, and marines, with deck-buckets, 
Tropes, ladders, and everything that could get 
loose, and which had fallen back again to the port 
side, were being hurled again in a mass across the 
= to starboard. Dimly and only for an instant 
ld this be seen, with groups of men clinging 
to the beams with all their might, with a mass of 
water which had forced its way in through ports 
and decks; surging about ; and then with a tre- 
mendous crash, as the ship fell still deeper over, 
per stowed on the — — broke loose, 
smashing everything fore them, went 
over among the rest to leeward. The coaldust 
sever on the main deck in an instant, 


but the crashing could still be heard going on 
in all directions, as the lumps and sacks of 
coal, with stanchions, ladders, and mess-tins 
went leaping about the decks, pouring down 
the hatchways, and crashing through the glass 
skylights into the engine-room below. Still it 
was not done, and, surging again over another 
tremendous wave, the Agamemnon dropped down 
still more to port, and.the coals on the starboard 
side of the lower deck gave way also, and carried 
everything before them. Matters now became 
most serious, for it was evident that two or three 
more such lurches and the masts would go like 
reeds, while half the crew might be maimed or 
killed below. Captain Preedy was already on the 
ppoop, with Lieutenant Gibson, and it was 
**Hands wear ship,” at once, while Mr. Brown, 
the indefatigable Chief Engineer, was ordered to 
get up steam immediately. The crew gained the 
deck with difficulty, and not till after a lapse of 
some minutes, for all the ladders had been broken 
away and the men were grimed with coaldust, 
and many bore still more serious marks upon 
their faces of how they had been knocked about 
below. There was some confusion at first, 
for the storm was fearful; the officers were 
quite inaudible, and a wild dangerous sea, run- 
ning mountains high, heeled the great ship back- 
wards and forwards, so that the crew were 
unable to keep their feet for an instant, and in 
some cases were thrown across the decks in a 
dreadful manner ; two marines went with a rush 
head-foremost into the paying-out machine, as 
if they meant to butt it over the side ; yet, strange 
to say, neither the men nor the machine suffered. 
What made matters worse, the ship’s barge, 
though lashed down to the deck, had partly 
broken loose, and, dropping from side to side 
as the vessel lurched, it threatened to crush 
any who ventured to pass it. The regular 
discipline of the ship, however, soon prevailed, 
avid the crew set to work to wear round the ship on 
the starboard tack, while Lieutenants Robinson 
and Murray went below to see after those who had 
been hurt, and about. the number of whom extra- 
vagant rumours prevailed among the men. There 
were, however, unfortunately, but too many. The 
marine sentry outside the ward-room door on the 
main deck had not had time to escape, and was 
completely buried under the coals. Some time 
elapsed before he could be got out, for one of the 
beams used to shore up the sacks, which had 
erushed his arm very badly, still lay across the 
mangled limb, jamming it in such a manner that 
it was found impossible to move it without risking 
the man’s life. Saws, therefore, had to be sent 
for, and the timber sawn away before the poor 
fellow could be extricated. Another marine on 
the lower deck endeavoured to save himself by 
catching hold of what seemed a ledge in the 
planks, but unfortunately it was. only caused by 
the beams straining apart, and of course, as the 
Agamemnon righted, they closed again, and 
crushed his fingers flat. One of the assistant- 
engineers was also buried among the coals on the 
lower deck, and sustained some severe internal 
injuries. The lurch of the ship was calculated 
at forty-five degrees each way for five times 
in rapid succession. The galley coppers were 
only half filled with soup, yet, nevertheless, 
it nearly all poured out, and scalded some of 
the poor fellows who were extended on the decks, 
holding on to anything in reach. These, with a 
dislocation, were the chief casualties; but there 
were others of bruises and contusions, more or 
less severe, and of course a long list of esca) 
more marvellous than any injury. One poor fel- 
low went head-first from the main deck into the 
hold without being hurt, and one on the orlop deck 
was ‘‘chevied” about for some 10 minutes by 
three large casks of oil which had got adrift, and 
any one of which would have flattened him like 
a pancake had it overtaken him. 

As soon as the Agamemnon had gone round on 
the other tack the Niagara wore also, and bore 
down as if to render assistance. She had wit- 
nessed our danger, and, as we afterwards learnt, 
imagined that the upper deck coil had broken loose 
and that we were sinking. Things, however, were not 








so bad as that, though they were bad enough, 
Heaven knows, for everything seemed to go wrong 
that day. The upper deck coil had strained the 
ship to the very utmost, but still held on fast; 
but not so the coil in the main hold, which had 
begun to get adrift, and the top kept working and 
shifting over from side to side as the ship lurched, 
till some 40 or 50 miles were in a hopeless state 
of tangle, resembling nothing so much as a cargo 
of live eels, and there was every prospect of the 
tangle spreading deeper and deeper as the bad 
weather continued. 

Going round upon the starboard tack had eased 
the ship to a certain extent, but with such 
a wind and such a sea, both of which were 
rather getting worse ‘than better, it was impos- 
sible to effect much for the Agamemmnon’s relief, 
and so by 12 o'clock she was rolling almost as 
bad as ever. The crew, who had been at work 
since nearly 4 in the morning, were set to clear up 
the decks from the masses of coal that covered them, 
and while this was going forward a heavy sea 
struck the stern, and smashed the large iron guard- 
frame, which had been fixed there to prevent the 
cable fouling the screw in paying ont. This 
guard, which, from its peculiar hooped shape, 
suspended round the stern by/chains, the sailors 
as nicknamed ‘‘the crinoline,” was about the 
most cumbersome and ill-contrived piece of me- 
chanism which could possibly have been adopted. 
From ‘the first hour every one had known that 
it was perfectly useless for the purpose it was 
iniaaded to effect, and what was worse than 
useless, that it was a source of positive danger 
also. Now that one side had broken, it was ex- 
pected every moment that other parts would go, 
and the pieces hanging down either smash the 
screw or foul the rudder-post. It is not over-esti- 
mating the danger to say that had the latter 
accident occurred in such a sea, and with a vessel 
so overladen, the chances would have been sadly 
against the Agamemnon ever ssueeing at the 
rendezvous. Fortunately it was found possible to 
secure the broken frame temporarily with hawsers, 
so as to prevent its dropping further, though no- 
thing could hinder the fractured end from striking 
against the vessel’s side with such force as to 
lead to serious apprehensions that it would esta- 
blish a dangerous leak under water. It was 
near 3 in the afternoon before this was quite 
secured, the gale still continuing, and the sea run- 
ning even worse. The condition of the masts too 
at this time was a source of much anxiety both to 
Captain Preedy and Mr. Moriarty the master. The 
heavy rolling strained and slackened the wire 
shrouds to such an extent that they had become 
perfectly useless as supports. The lower masts bent 
visibly at every roll, and once or twice it seemed 
as if they must go by the board. Unfortunately 
nothing whatever could be done to relieve this strain 
by sending down any of the upper spars, since 
it was only her masts which prevented the ship 
rolling still more and quicker, and so every one 
knew that if once they were carried away it might 
soon be all over with the ship, as then the deck 
coil could not help going after them. So there 
was nothing for it but to watch in anxious silence 
the way they bent and strained, and trust in Pro- 
vidence for the result. About 6 in the evening it 
was thought better to wear ship again and stand 
for the rendezvous under easy steam, and her head. 
accordingly was put about, and once more faced the 
storm. she went round she of course fell into the 
trough of the sea again, und rolled so awfully as to 
pee her waste steam-pipe, ger hap engine-room 
with steam, and depri her of the services of one 
boiler when it was sorely needed. The sun set 
upon as wild and wicked a night as ever taxed 
the courage and coolness of a sailor. There were, 
of course, men on board who were familiar with 
gales and storms in all parts of the world, and 
there were some who, with the writer of this 
article, had witnessed the tremendous hurricane 
which swept the Black Sea on the memorable 
14th of November, when scores of vessels were 
lost and seamen perished by thousands, . But of 
all on board none had ever seen a fiercer or more 
dangerous sea than raged throughout that night 
and the following morning, tossing the Agamem- 
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non from side to side like a mere plaything among 
the waters. The night was thick and very dark, 
the low black clonds almost hemming the vessel 
in; now and then a fiercer blast than usual drove 
the great. masses slowly aside, and showed the 
moon, a dim blotch upon the sky, with the 
ocean, white as driven snow, boiling and seething 
like a cauldron. But these were only glimpses, 
which were soon lost, and again it was all dark- 
ness, through which the waves, suddenly upheav- 
ing, rushed upon the ship as though they must 
overwhelm it, and, dealing it one staggering blow, 
went hissing and surging past into the darkness 
again. The grandeur of the scene was almost lost 
in its dangers and terrors, for of all the many 
forms in which death approaches man there is 
none so easy in fact, though so terrific in appear- 
ance, as death by shipwreck. 

Sleeping was impossible that night on board the 
Agamemnon. Even those in cots were thrown out, 
from their’striking against the vessel’s side as she 
pitched.—The berths of wood fixed athwartships in 
the cabins on the main deck had worked to pieces, 
chairs and tables were broken, chests of drawers 
capsized, and a little surf was running over the floors 
of the cabins themselves, pouring miniature seasinto 
portmanteaus, and breaking over carpet bags of 
clean linen. Fast as it flowed off by the:scuppers it 
came in faster by the hawseholes and ports, while 
the beams and knees strained with a doleful noise, 
as if it was impossible they could hold together 
much longer ; and on the whole it was as miserable 
and even anxious a night as ever was passed on 
board any line-df-battle ship in Her Majesty's ser- 
vice. Captain Preedy never left the poop all night, 
though it was hard work to remain there, even 
holding on to the poop-rail with both hands. 
a brought no change, save that the storm 
was still as fierce as ever, and though the sea could 
not be higher or wilder, yet the additional amount 
of broken water made it still more dangerous to 
the ship. Very dimly, and only now and then 
through the thick seud, the Niagara could be 
sSeen—one moment on a monstrous hill of water 
and the next quite lost to view, as the Agamemnon 
went down between the waves. But even these 
glimpses showed us that our Transatlantic con- 
sort was plunging heavily, shipping seas, and 
evidently having a bad time of it, though she 
got through it better than the Agamemnon, as, 
of course, she could, having only the same load, 
though 2,000 tons larger. Suddenly it came 
on darker and thicker, and we lost sight of 
her in the thick spray, and had only ourselves 
to look after, which was quite enough, for every 
minute made matters worse, and the aspect 
of affairs began to excite most serious mis- 
givings in the minds of those in charge. The 
Agamemnon, is one of the finest line-of-battle 
yon: in the whole navy, but in such a storm; 
and so heavily overladen, what could she do 
but make bad worse, and strain and labour and 
fall into the trough of the sea, as if she were 
going down head foremost? Three or four hours 
more and the vessel had borne all which she 
could bear with safety; the masts were rapidly 
getting worse, the deck coil worked more and 
more with each tremendous plunge, and, even if 
both these held, it was evident that the ship itself 
would soon strain to pieces if the weather con- 
tinued so, The sea, forcing its way throu 
— arid hawseholes, had accumulated on the 
ower deck to such an extent that it flooded the 
stokehole, so that the men could scarcely remain 
at their posts. Everything went smashing and 
rolling about. One plunge put all the electrical 
instruments hors de combat at a blow, and staved 
some barrels of strong solution of sulphate of 
copper, which went cruising’ about, turning: all it 
touched to a light pea green. By and , Be she 
began to ship seas, ater came down the 
ventilators near the funnel into the engine-room. 
Then @ tremendous sea struck her forward, 
drenching those on deck, and leaving them up to 
their knees’ in water, and the least versed on 
board could see that things were fast going 
to the bad unless a change took place either 
in the weather or the condition of the ship. 
Of the first there seemed little chance. The 








weather certainly showed no disposition to clear 


—on the contrary, livid-looking black clouds 
seemed to be closing round the vessel faster and 
faster than ever. For the relief of the ship three 
courses were open to Captain Preedy—one to wear 
round and try heron the starboard tack, as he had 
been compelled to do the day before ; another,- to 
fairly run for it before the wind ; and the third and 
last to endeavour to lighten the vessel by getting 
some of the cable overboard. Of course'the latter 
would. not have been thought of till the first two 
had been tried and failed—in fact, not till it was 
evident that nothing else would save the rs a 
A little after ten o'clock on Monday, the 21st, t! 
aspect of affairs was so alarming that Captain 
Preedy resolved at all risks to try wearing the ship 
round on the other tack. It was hard enough to 
make the words of command audible, but to exe- 
cute them seemed almost impossible. The ship's 
head went round enough to leave her broadside on 
to the seas, and then fora time it seemed as if 
nothing could be done. All the rolls which she 
had ever given on the previous day seemed mere 
trifles compared with her performances then. Of 
more than 200 men on deck at least 150 were thrown 
down, and falling over from side to side.in heaps, 
while others, holding on to ropes, swung'to and fro 
with every heave. It really seemed as if the last 
hour of the stout ship had come, and to this minute 
it seems almost miraculous that her masts held on. 
Each time she fell over her main chains went dee 
under water. The lower decks were~flooded, an 
those above could hear by the fearful crashing, 
audible amid the hoarse roar of the storm, that 
the coals had got loose again below, and had 
broken into the engine-room, and were. carrying 
all before them. ring these rolls the main 
deck coil shifted over to such a degree as quite to 
envelope four men, who, sitting on the top, were 
trying to wedge it down with beams. One of 
them was so much jammed by the mass which came 
over him that he was seriously contused, and had 
to be removed to the sick bay, making up the sick 
list to forty-five, of which ten were from injuries 
caused by the rolling of the ship, and very many 
of the rest from continual fatigue and exposure 
during the gale. Once round on the starboard 
tack, and it was seen'in an instant that the ship 
was in no degree relieved by the change. Another 
heavy sea struck her forward, sweeping clean over 
the fore part of the vessel, and carrying away the 
qubdintdhe an latforms which had been p 
there round the machinery for under-running: 
This and a few more plunges were quite sufficient 
to settle the matter, and at last, reluctantly, 
Captain Preedy succumbed to the storm_he could 
neither conquer nor contend against. Full steam 
was got on, and, with a foresail and foretop- 
sail to lift her head, the Agamemnon ran. before 
the storm, rolling and tumbling over the huge 
waves at a tremendous pace. It was well for 
all that the wind gave this much way on‘her,. or 
her stern would infallibly have been stove in. Ais 
it was, a wave _—— struck her on the starboard 
quarter, smashing the quarter galley and ward- 
room windows on that side, and sending such a 
sea into the ward-room itself as literally. almost 
to wash two officers off a sofa on which they were 
resting on that side of the ship. This was a kind 
of parting blow,. for the glass began to rise, and 
the storm was evidently Simin to moderate ; 
and, — the sea still ran as high as ever, 
there was less broken water, and altogether, to- 
wards midday, affairs assumed a better and more 
cheerful The ward-room that afternoon 
was a study for an artist, with its: windows half 
darkened and smashed, the sea water stillslush- 
ing about in odd corners, with everything that 
was capable of being broken strewn over the floor 
in pieces, and some 15 or 20 officers, seated amid 
the ruins, holding on to the deck or table with 
one hand, while with the other they contended at 
a disadvantage with a tough meal—the first: which 
most had — Se sage in 
Throughout the whole of Monday the Agamemnon 
ran before the wind, which moderated so much 
that at 4 a.m. on Tuesday her head was again 
put about, and for the second time she com- 
menced beating up for the rendezvous, then some 





200 miles further from us than when the gale 
was at its height. on Sunday morning. Tuesday 
was a calm, fine day, though of course with 3 
heavy swell on. Wednesday was also warm, fine, 
and calm, and for the first time for a fortnight we 
had a real'summer day, and the reefs were shaken 
out of the topsails. Immediately the ship began 
to run before the wind on Monday the shronds 
of the main and fore masts were lashed in such 
a way as to give some support to the masts and 
on Water advantage was taken of the calm to 
“‘tauten” up the main rigging three inches, which 
for wire rope was a great gain. It was well that this 
was done in time, for on Wednesday, the 23d, the 
glass again went down ; it was the old song of 
wind and rain, with heavy squalls, rough sea, 
and reefed: topsails. So little was - gained 

inst. this wind that — the 25th, 16 days 

r leaving Plymouth, still found us some 50 
miles fromthe rendezvous, So it was determined 
to get up steam and. runidown on it atonce. As 
we approached the place of meeting the Valorous 
hove in sight at noon ; in the afternoon the Niagara 
came in from the north, and in the’evening the 
Gorgon from the south; aud: then,) almost for the 
first time since starting, thesquadron was re-united 
near the’spot where the great. work was to com- 
mence. e rendezvous actually agreed upon was 
§2°2 north latitude 33°18 west longitude, but the 
place where the vessels:met was in 51°54 latitude 
32-33 longitude, or about 30 miles more towards 
the English coast than had’ been agreed upon. 
The Valorous, it a had. been first on the 
real rendezvous. ‘The Niagara was the next, 
arriving under steam: two days before the Aga- 
memnon, and the Gorgon, which. had had a very 
bad time of it, and was also near losing her masts, 
was third. The Niagara seemed. to have wea- 
thered the gale splendidly, though, nevertheless, 
with her, as'with all others, it had been a hard 
and anxious: time. — 7 oa awa 
and her spares and buoys for tlie cable had 
been omtat Sie tar sides and gone no man 
knew where. 

On the’ evening of Friday, the 25th of June, 
the four vessels ie together side by side, and 
there was such a: stillness in the sea and air as 
would have seemed remarkable in an inland lake ; 
on the Atlantic, and after what we had all so 
lately witnessed, it seemed almost unnatural. 
I have said’ how, during the awful rolls which the 
Agamemnon made on the 20th and 21st, the upper 
part of the main coil shifted and e@ a mere 
shapeless tangled mass, with which it seemed im- 
possible to deal in any conceivable way. However, 
neither Mr. Bright, nor Mr. Canning, nor Mr. 
Clifford: was to’ be daunted by the aspect of a diffi- 
culty; however formidable. Absurd:as the state- 
ment seemed at first they were all positive that the 
tangle did not extend: far down the coil, and they 
were right. Captain Preedy gave them his hearty 
assistance ; men were at work day and night, 
drawing it out of the-hold and coiling it aft on 
the main deck. For the first 24 hours the labour 
seemed hopeless, for so dense was the tangle 
that an hour’s hard work would'sometimes scarcely 
clear a half-mile. By and bye, however, it began 
to'mend, the efforts were redoubled, and late on 
Friday night 140 miles had been. got out, and the 
remainder was found to be clear enough to com- 
mence work with. On the-morning of Saturday, 
the 26th of June, all the p tions were com- 
pleted for making the splice and commencing the 
great undertaking. The end of the Niagara’scable 
was sent on board: the Agamemnon, the splice 
was made, a bent si put in it for luck, and 
at 2°50 Gcontoics: ‘tees te was slowly lowe 
over the side and di for ever. The 
weather was cold and foggy, with a stiff breeze 
and dismal sort of sleet, and, as there was no 
cheering or manifestation of enthusiasm of any 
kind, the whole ceremony lied a most funereal 
effect, and seemed as solemn as if we were burying 
a marine, or some other mortuary task of the kind, 
equally cheerful and enlivening. Asit turned out, 
however, it was just as well that no display took 
place, as every one would have looked uncommonly 
silly when the same operation came to be repeated, 
as it had to be, an hour or so afterwards. When 
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each ship had payed out three miles or so, and 
they were getting well apart, the cable broke on 
poard the Niagara, 0 .to its overriding and 

tting off the pulley leading on to the machine. 
The break was of course known instantly, both 
vessels put about and returned, a fresh splice was 
made, and again lowered over at spast 7. 
According to arrangement 150 fathoms -were 
yeered out from each ship, and then all stood 
away on their course, at first at two miles an hour 
and afterwards at four. Everything then went 
well—the machine working beautifully, at 32 
revolutions per minute—the screw at 26—the 
cable running out easily at 5 and 54 miles an 
hour, the s P going at four. The greatest 
strain upon the dynamometer was 2,500 Ib. ; 
and this was only for a few minutes, the 
average giving only 2,000 lb. and 2,100 lb. 
At 12 at midnight 21 nautical miles had 
been payed out, and the angle of the cable 
with the horizon reduced consider- 
ably. At half-past 3, 40 miles had gone, and 
sathing could be more perfect and sagler than 
the working of everything, when suddenly, at 
$40 am., on Sunday, the 27th, Professor 
Thompson came on deck, and reported a total 
break of continuity ; that the cable, in fact, had 
parted, and, as was believed at the time, from 
the Niagara. The Agamemnon was instantly 
stopped, and the breaks applied to the machinery, 
in order that the.cable payed out might be.severed 
from the mass in the hold, and so enable Professor 
Thom: to discover by electrical tests at about 
what distance from the ship the fracture had taken 
ples Unfortunately, however, there was a strong 

reeze on.at the time, with rather a heavy swell, 
which told pow! upon the.cable, and before any 
means could be.taken to ease entirely the motion 
on the ship, it. parted, a few fathoms below the 
stern wheel, the dynamometer indicating a strain 
of nearly 4,000]1b. In another instant a gun and 
a blue light warned the Valorous of what had 
happened, and reused all on board the Agamemnon 
to a knowledge that the machinery was silent, and 
that the first. part ofthe Atlantic cable had been 
laid, and lost effectually. 

The great length of cable on board both ships 
allowed a large margin for.such mishaps.as these, 
and the arrangement made before leaving England 
was that the splices may be renewed and the work 
recommenced till each ship had lost 250 miles of 
wire, after which they were to discontinue their 
efforts and age “d: sor naypicg for.orders. Ac- 
cordingly, after the breakage on Sunday mornin; 
the ships’ heads were put about, a for the 
fourth time the Agamemnon again began the 
weary work of beating up against the wind for 
that everlasting. rendezvous which we seemed 
destined to be always seeking. Apart from the 

t with which all regarded the loss of the 
cable, there were other reasons for not wishing 
the cruise to be thus indefinitely prolonged, since 
there had been a break in the continuity of the 
fresh provisions, and for some’ days previously 
in the ward room the pidces.de resistance had been 
inflammatory 1 ing morceaux, salted to an as- 
paige ‘ey and otherwise uneatable, for it 
was which had been kept three years beyond 
its warrantry for soundness, and to which all 
bis thea ee ei 

was wor ting up against the wind ; 
sohard, indeed, that it was not ill the noon of Mon- 
day, the 28th, that we rejoined the Niagara; and, 
while all were waiting with impatience for her ex- 
lanation of wy she broke the cable, she electri- 

every one by running up. the interrogato 

“How did the cable part?” This mn Myc on - 
ing. As soon as the boats.could be lowered, Mr. 
oe Field, with the electricians from the 

lagara, came on board, and a comparison of 
logs showed the: painful and mysterious fact, 

it at the same second of time each -vessel dis- 
covered that.a total fracture had taken place 
at a distance of certainly not less than ten miles 
from each ship—as well as.could be juc at the 
bottom of the ocean. The logs on both sides 
pata saci to the minute 

¢ electrical tests showing not merely leakage or 
defective ‘insulation of the wire, but a total 


time, and as to. 





fracture, that there was no room left on which to 
rest a moment’s doubt of the certainty of this 
most disheartening fact. That of all the man 

mishaps conn with the Atlantic telegrap 

this is the worst and most disheartening is 
certain, since it proves that, after all that 
human skill and science can effect to lay the 
wire down with safety has been accomplished, 
there may be some fatal obstacles to success at 
the bottom of the ocean which can never be 
guarded against, for even the nature of the peril 
must always remain as secret and unknown as 
the depths in which it is to be encountered. 

No time was lost after the vessels rejoined in 
making the third and last splice, which was lawered 
over into 2000 fathoms’ water at seven o'clock by 
ship’s time the same night. Before steaming away, 
as the Agamemnon was now getting very short of 
coal, and the two vessels had expended some 100 
miles of cable between them, it was agreed that if 
the wire parted again before the ships had gone each 
100 miles from the rendezvous they were to return 
and make another splice ; and as the Agamemnon 
was to sail back, the Niagara, it was decided, was 
to wait eight days for her re-appearance. If, on the 
other hand, the 100 miles had been exceeded, the 
ships were not to return, but each make the best 
of its way to Queenstown. With this under- 
standing, which, from the rate of speed which had 
been agreed on, both vessels would he able to 
observe with perfect accuracy, the ships again. 
pores, and, with the wire dropping steadily down. 

tween them, the Niagara and Agamemnon 
steamed away, and were soon lost in the cold raw 
fog which had hung over the rendezvous ever since 
the operations had commenced. 

The cable, as before, payed out beautifully, and 
nothing could have been more regular and more 
easy than the working of every part ofthe apparatus. 
At first the ship’s speed was only 2 knots, the cable 
poing 3 and 34 with a strain of 1500 lb., the 

orizontal angle averaging as low as 7, and the 
vertical about 16. By and by, however, the 
speed was increased to four knots, the cable 
going five, at a strain of 2,0001b., and an angle 
of from 12 to 15. At this rate it was kept, with 
trifling variations throughout almost the whole of 
Monday night, and neither Mr. Bright, Mr. Can- 
ning, nor Mr. Clifford ever quitted the machines 
for an instant. Towards the middle of the 
night, while the rate of the ship continued the 
same, the speed at which the cable payed out 
slackened nearly a knot an hour, while the 
dynamometer indicated as low as 13001b. This 
change could only be accounted for on the sup- 
position that the water had shallowed to a 
considerable extent, and that the vessel was in 
fact passing over some submarine Ben Nevis 
or Skiddaw. After an interval of about an 
hour the strain and rate of progress of 
the cable again increased, while the increase of 
the vertical angle seemed to indicate that the wire 
was sinking down the side of a declivity. Beyond 
this there was no variation throughout Monday 
night, or indeed through Tuesday. The upper 
deck coil, which had weighed so heavily | ge the 
ship, and still more heavily upon the minds of all 
during the past storms, was fast disappearing, and 
by 12 at midday on Tuesday the oath, 76 miles 
had been payed out to something like 60 miles’ 

rogress of the a. All seemed to promise most 
hopefully ; and the only cause that warranted 
anxiety was that it was evident the upper deck 
coil would be finished by about 11 o'clock at night, 
when the men would have to in darkness 
along the great loop which formed the communi- 
cation. between that and the coil in the.main hold. 
This was mee Magar ee em = had 
been successfully performed in ight - during 
the experimental trip in the Bay of Biscay, 
and every precaution was now taken that no 
accident should oceur. At 9 o'clock by ship's 
time, when 146 miles had been payed out, and 
about 112 miles’ distance from the rendezvous 
accomplished, the last flake but one of the upper 
deck coil came in turn to be — at ni 
make it easier in ing to the main coi 
the revolutions of ye were reduced 
gradually, by two revolutions at a time, 


from 30 to 20, while the paying out machine went 
slowly from 36 to 22. At this rate, the vessel 
going three knots and the cable three and a-half, 
the operation was continued with perfect regu- 
larity, the dynamometer indicating a strain of 
2,100lb. Suddenly, without an instant’s warning, 
or the occurrence of any single incident that could 
account for it, the cable parted. The gun that 
again told the Valorous of this fatal mishap 
ig a all on board the Agamemnon rushing to 
the deck, for none could believe the rumour, that 
had spread like wildfire about the ship. But 
there stood the machinery, silent and motionless, 
while the fractured.end of the wire hung over the 
stern wheel, swinging loosely to and fro, There 
was a regular gloom that night on board the 
Agamemnon, for from first to last the success of 
the expedition had been uppermost in the thoughts 
of all, and all had laheueet ies it early and late, 
contending with every danger and overcomi 
every obstacle and disaster that had marked eac’ 
day with an earnestness and devotion of purpose 
that is really beyond all praise. 

Immediately after the mishap a brief consulta- 
tion was held by those in charge on board the 
Agamemnon, and as it was shown that they had 
only exceeded the distance from the rendezvous 
by fourteen miles, and that there was still more 
cable on board the two vessels than the amount 
with which the original expedition last year was 
commenced, it was determined to try for another 
chance and return to the rendezvous, sailing 
there, of course; for Mr. Brown, the chief 
engineer, as ultra zealous in the cause as a Board 
of Directors, guarded the coal bunkers like a 
very dragon, lest, if we came to paying out the 
cable again, we should be short of steam, and so 
endanger the success of the whole undertaking. 
For the fifth time, therefore, the Agamemnon’s 
head went about, and after twenty days at sea she 
again began beating up against the wind for the 
rendezvous, to try, if possible, to reeommence her 
labours. The following day the wind was blow- 
ing strongly from the south-west, with mist 
and rain, and Thursday, the 1st of July, go 
every one the most unfavourable opinion of July 
weather in the Atlantic. ‘The wind and sea were 
both high—the wet fog was so dense that one could 
scarcely see the masts’ heads, while the damp cold 
was really biting. Altogether it was an atmosphere 
of which a Londoner would have been ashamed 
even in November. Later in the day a heavy sea 

ot on; the wind increased without dissipating the 
og, and it was double-reefed topsails, an pitching 
and rolling as before. However, the upper deck 
coil of 250tons being gone, the Agamemnon was as 
buoyant asa lifeboat, and no one cared how much 
she took to kicking about, though the cold wet 
fog was a miserable nuisance, penetrating every- 
where, and making the ship as wet inside as out. 
‘What made the matter.worse was that in such wea- 
ther there seemed no chance of meeting the Niagara 
unless she ran intous, when cable-laying would have 
gone on wholesale. In order to avoid such aconére- 
temps, and also to inform the Valorous of our where- 
abouts, guns were fired, fog-bells rung and the 
bugler stationed forward, to warn the other vessels 
of our vicinity. Friday was the ditto of Thursday, 
and Saturday worse than both together, for it 
almost blew a gale, and there was a very heavy 
seaon. On Sunday the 4th it cleared, and the 
Agamemnon, for the first time during the whole 
cruise, reached the actual rendezvous, and fell 
in with the Valorous, which had been there since 
Friday the 2nd, but the fog must have been even 
thicker there than elsewhere, for she had scarcely 
seen herself, much less anything else, till Sunday. 

During the remainder of that day and Monday, 
when the weather was very clear, both ships 
cruised over the place of meeting, but it is needless 
to say that neither the Niagara nor Gorgon was 
there, though day and night the look-out for them 
was anxious and incessant. It was evident then 
that the Niagara had rigidly, but most unfor- 
tunately, adhered to the mere letter of the agree- 
ment regarding the 100 miles, and after the last 
fracture had at once turned back for Queenstown. 
On Tuesday, the 6th, therefore, as the dense fi 





and winds set in again, it was agreed between the 
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Valorous and Agamemnon to return only once 
more over the rendezvous. But, as usual, the fog 
was so thick that the whole American navy might 
have been cruising there unobserved, so the search 
was given up, and at 8 o'clock that night the ship’s 
head was turned for Cork, and under all sail the 
Agamemnon at last stood homewards. The voyage 
home was made with ease and swiftness, considering 
the lightness of the wind, the trim of the ship, 
and that she only steamed three days, and this 
morning at 12°30 the Agamemnon cast anchor in 
Queenstown harbour, having met with more dan- 
gerous weather and encountered more mishaps 
than often falls to the lot of any ship in a ciuise 
of 33 days. Of course it is as yet too soon to say 
what course of action has been positively decided 
on by the Company, but, as there is still more 
cable left than is actually necessary for the under- 
taking, there seems no doubt but that the .4ga- 
memnon and Valorous will immediately fill up 
again with coal, and leave here with the other 
vessels on Saturday next for the final attempt. 

To the above ample details no more need be 
added save an expression of earnest hope, in 
which all will join us, that the perseverance and 
determination of those charged with the experi- 
ment may be speedily rewarded by success. Of 
the ultimate triumph of science over the obstacles 
in her way we do not entertain a doubt, but it 
would be gratifying to see the victory in the hands 
of the original champions. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
aaligieks 
Paris, Wednesday. 

Most of the newspapers of this city have pub- 
lished a long noo e from M. de Lamartine in 
reply to a somewhat mordant attack made on him a 
short time ago by the Saturday Review of London. 
The epistle is ably and eloquently written, and I 
do not think that many persons will read it with- 
out feeling compassion and sympathy for the 
writer. The main object is to show that M. de 
Lamartine did not, as is generally supposed, re- 
ceive a vast fortune from his father, inasmuch as 
though the estates he inherited were considerable, 
they were burdened with debt ; and that it is not 
true, as popular report asserts, that since he fell 
into embarrassment, he has lived in extravagant 
luxury, and does so still,—nothing having been 
and being more modest than his household, he 
having given no entertainments, kept no horses 
(though he loves horses passionately), had in fact 
no other luxury than a few faithful dogs. The 
letter insinuates that, next to his imprudence in 
accepting the liabilities with which his paternal 
estates were charged, his difficulties have been 
occasioned by his having always held a hand open 
as day to melting charity. I repeat that the letter 
excites sympathy for M. de artine ; but I 
think the writing of it is a mistake. The French 
have unquestionably and plainly refused to sub- 
scribe for him the sum he needs to pay off his 
debts; and it is certainly not at all likely that, 
in | goo wit of their lukewarmness, the English 
will raise sufficient for the purpose. Why then 
protest, insist, entreat, whine? The conduct of 
the French may be mean and disgraceful ; but 
since murmuring will not change it, dignity re- 
quires that it should be submitted to without a 
murmur. 
_ A-very useful institution has been established 
in this city,—a sort of Scientific Club, in which 
men of science, and writers on science, and persons 
interested in science, can meet to discuss scientific 
subjects and enjoy social intercourse. The club 
system is not so much developed in France as it 
is with us ;—but it is gratifying to see that it has 
already produced a scientific circle. The day 
before yesterday the new Club gave a d 
banquet in some magnificent rooms it hes hiseh 
in the Rue Richelieu ; and at this banquet it was 
announced, that though only formed six months 
ago, it already possesses a number of members and 

herents, and enjoys a fair degree of prosperity. 
The name it bears is ‘‘ Cercle | ae Presse Scien- 
tifique ; ”—and this name leads me to observe 
that infinitely greater attention is paid to science 








in this country than in England,—every daily 
journal of any note having at least once a week a 
long ‘‘ scientific article” written by an able man, 
and there being several purely scientific periodicals, 
each with a goodly number of readers. 

This year, greatly to the disappointment of 
artists and the public, there has been no exhibi- 
tion of the works of living artists, the government 
having thought fit on pretexts more or less spe- 
cious to abandon the system of annual exhibitions 
which has been acted on for a long series of years. 
Next year, however, there is to be an Exhibition, 
and it is already announced that it is to take place 
between the 15th of April and the 30th of June. 
Works for it are to be sent in between the 15th of 
February and the 1st of March ; and as the place 
indicated for the reception of them is the Exhi- 
bition Palace in the Champs Elysées, it is probable 
that the Exhibition will come off in that frightfully 
ugly edifice,—not, as had been expected, in some 
of the saloons of the new Louvre. Let me press 
on English artists the advisability of contributing 
largely to the approaching Exhibition. By so 
doing they will increase their own fame and profit, 
and will add to the renown of their country. 
Until the great Universal Exhibition of 1855 was 
held in this city, it was a common belief on the 
Continent that England had no school of art, and 
not half a dozen artists worthy of the name. The 
display of re pictures by living artists how- 
ever completely dissipated both those. extraordi- 
nary delusions. It is desirable—nay it is a 
national duty—to prevent the same grotesque 
opinion from being formed anew; and this can 
only be done by our artists taking part in conti- 
nental and especially in Parisian exhibitions. 

Here in Paris we Love a whole class of literary 
men, the like of which I believe exists not in 
England ; men who, whilst clinging to the 
dignity of belonging to the literary profession, 
and actually practising the profession, still engage 
largely in commercial business. All Paris is for 
example at this moment talking about a very 
sprightly, and very clever volume, entitled Le Roi 

‘oltaire, by M. Arstne Houssaye. This gentle- 
man is a professional author of high standing, and 
for some time held the eminent literary position 
of Director of the Théftre Frangais, the great 
classical theatre of Paris; and he is a Stock 
Exchange speculator as well, and has realised a 
good fortune by dabbling in three per cents., and 
consols, and mines, and railways, and other non- 
literary things. The newspapers are announcing 
that ‘‘ a new play by M. Felix Solar has just been 
accepted at the Vaudeville Theatre,” and M. Solar 
is a dramatist of some note, has written novels 
not devoid of merit, and is of high reputation as a 
journalist : but he is a great banker and financier 
too, and knows as much about the money market 
asanybody. I see amongst the advertisements in 
the daily newspapers that a certain M. Dennery, 
manager of the bathing establishment at Cabourg- 
Dives, calls a meeting of the shareholders to present 
his annual accounts; and this bath manager 
is the very same Dennery who writes the most 
successful melodramas of the Boulevard theatres. 
The name of M. John Lemoinne, secretary of one of 
the Spanish railways, is well known in mercantile 
circles : it is known just as well in literary circles 
also, for it is the same M. John Lemoinne who 
writes so brilliantly on politics, and so charmingly 
on literature in the Journal des Débats. M. Jour- 
dain, oné of the most remarkable philosophical 
and political writers of the day, is understood to 
be an active manager of a great banking and 
speculating enterprise. Not long since an author, 
not earning so much money by his pen as he 
wished, started an eating-house, and became 
wealthy. And I could name at least a dozen 
literary men of more or less note who are directors 
of cab companies or mining companies, or are 
e ed in some way or other in commercial 
undertakings. Is this union of trafficking and 


literature, of the study and the shop, derogatory 
to the literary cog Or is it a desirable de- 
velopment of that calling in accordance with the 
mercantile tendencies of the age? The question 
is one on which much may be said on both sides, 


be remarked that the fact of so many popular 
writers being e ed in mercantile operations, 
without ceasing to gain literary successes of yo 
mean order, disposes completely of the lacka- 
daisical complaint recently made by Madame 
George Sand, that authors are by the nature of 
their calling incapacitated from performing the 
most insignificant business. 

Of theatrical news there is not much to be 
given : the indefatigable Scribe is writing two 
new plays for the Gymnase Theatre, and the 
younger Dumas is writing two others for the 
same house. The title of one of Dumas’ pieces ig 
original and promising—it is The Prodigal Father, 
A Louis XI. by Victor Sejour is talked of for the 
Odeon, and of all people in the world Bouffé, of 
Gamin de Paris notoriety, is named as likely to 
personate the King. Is not Louis XJ. rather a 
stale grey for a new play? The company of 
the Thédtre Francais are now performing at the 
Italian theatre, to enable repairs to be effected in 
their house in the Rue Richelieu. At one time 
it was proposed that they should go to London 
during the execution of these repairs, and their 
presence amongst you would have been hailed 
with delight by all who have a taste for good, 
careful, artistic acting. But the project was 
abandoned. 

The new failure —- the eee tele- 
graph cable gives value to a s stion which was 
ube some time ago by M. “Babinet, one of the 
most distinguished members of the French Insti- 
tute; it is to carry the telegraph: over land up 
the coast of Norway to nearly opposite Iceland, 
and to lay down two distinct cables between Nor- 
way and Iceland, and between Iceland and 
America. The distance between the Norwegian 
and American coasts is greatly less than that from 
Queenstown in Ireland to Newfoundland ; and 
besides, the presence of an island midway, or 
thereabouts, would of course greatly facilitate the 
laying down of the cables. A Russian scientific 
man, M. Libestart, has made another proposition, 
which is, to carry the line through Russia to 
Siberia, and through Behring’s Straits to the 
extreme north of the American Continent. 

A judge of the Civil Tribunal of this city of the 
name of Geoffroy Chateau has just been gathered 
to the dead. In a biographical notice of this 
Parisian Rhadamanthus, published in one of this 
morning’s newspapers, I read that some years ago 
he gained great celebrity as author of a most 
remarkable work entitled ‘‘ Napoleon apocryphe,” 
which proved with much ingenious argument that 
Napoleon was only a myth: also that he wrote a 
continuation of ‘‘Don Juan” so brilliant and so 
witty, that when translated into English, all the 
critics proclaimed that it was undoubtedly by 
Byron himself. What will Archbishop Whately 
of Dublin say to the first statement? What do 
you think of the second ? 





SCIENTIFIC. 


—— 


Society or Arts.—The Council of this Society 
have recently awarded the following medals :— 
For Inventions—To Mr. Wm. Williams, for his 
‘‘Machine for Cutting and Dressing Stones for 
Building Purposes,” the Society’s Silver Medal.— 
To Mr. J. W. Wilson, for his ‘‘ Combination of 
the tubular gouge and disc-paring tool for wood- 


shaping Machinery,” the Society’s Silver Medal.— 
For Papers read during the Season :—To Dr. 
Forbes Watson, for his Paper ‘‘On the Compo- 


sition and Relative Value of the Food Grains of 
India,” the Society’s Silver Medal.—To Mr. John 
Underwood, for his Paper ‘‘On the History an¢ 
Soran of Writing, Printing, and Copying 
Inks, and a New Plan of taking Manifold Copies 
of Written and Printed Documents,” the Society’s 
Silver Medal.—To Mr. J. A. Clarke, for his Essay 
‘On the Application of Steam-Power to the Cul- 
tivation of the Soil,” the Society’s Silver Medal.— 
To Mr, Wm. Stones, for his ct oe “On New 
Zealand and its Resources,” the Society’s Silver 
Medal.—To Mr. A. G. Findlay, for his Paper 





but I have not space to say it. 


It may, however, 


‘On the Progress of the 4 Lighthouse 
System,” the Society's Silver Medal.—To Mr. F. 
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R. De la Tréhonnais, for his Paper ‘‘ On the Past 
and Present of French Agriculture,” the Society’s 
Silver Medal.—To Professor John Wilson, IF’. B.S. E., 
for.his Paper ‘‘On Canada: its Productions and 
Resources,” the Society's Silver Medal. 





British ARCHAEOLOGICAL AssocIATION.—At 
the last meeting John Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., V.P., 
in the Chair. Mr. Pettigrew (on the part of Mr. 
Walter Hawkins) laid before the members an oak 

anel engraved in outline, the incised lines being 

ed up with threads of brass, giving one of the 
three representations of the Vision of Henry I., 
in which the monarch is threatened by armed 
warriors. The work is of the 12th century, and 
Mr. Pettigrew gave references to various chroni- 
cles detailing the "aap ptewes regarding it. | Mrs. 
White laid before the Association a highly curious 
earving in bone, representing the nimbed figure 
of the Saviour seated on a rainbow. It is of the 
12th century, and was exhumed in the garden of 
the rectory of Leckhamstead, Bucks, which was 
formerly a convent. Mr. C, Ainslie exhibited two 
British coins, reported to have been dug up in 
St. James’s Park. Mrs. Prest sent a fine paalstab 
loughed up in a field in Cundall Manor, North 
iding of York. It measured 7 inches in length 
and 3 across the cutting edge. Mr. Baskcomb 
exhibited a gimmel ring, consisting of three 
gold circlets, moving on a rivet which passes 
through them at the back. It was of the time 
of James I., and was ploughed up at Chiselhurst. 
Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited a fine series of steel 
spurs of the 15th and 16th centuries. The earliest 
was a small pair of the reign of Henry V., or com- 
mencement of his successor. Of the early part of 
the reign of Henry VIII. was a very fine pair with 
large rowels, having seven spear-shaped points set 
pe stems. In the collection was a pair of 
unique spurs with straight shanks, engraved with 
leaves and cross-hatchings, having two straight 
slits in each limb for the straps, and five stems 
curving upwards’ for the rowels, each of which 
- was formed of eight spokes, each furnished with 
ight-pointed stimulus moving init. It was 
ed as of the 15th century. Mr. Ecroyd 


an @ 
p ; 
Smith transmitted some notes to accompany 
a collection of antiquities obtained from the 


Cheshire shore. They consisted of primeval 
instruments in flint, Roman fibule, nine of 
which were heart-shaped, others cruciform. 
Several were enamelled. Also of ring brooches, 
bronze finger-rings, various medieval antiquities, 
all of which were consigned to Mr. Syer 
Cuming for classification and description. Mr. 
Cuming exhibited various forgeries of matrices 
of medieval seals, and read notes upon them. 
Mr. Vere Irving concluded the reading of his 
paper on the Ancient Earthworks and Fortifica- 
tions of Norfolk ; and the Session for 1858 thus 
terminating, the Association adjourned, with the 
annunciation of the Annual Congress, to be this 
year held at Salisbury, from the 2nd to the 7th 
of August, inclusive, under the presidency of the 
Marquis of Ailesbury. 





ZooLocica Soctery.— Tuesday, July 13, 1858, 
Dr. Gray, V. P., in the Chair.—Mr. Gould read a 
paper on a new species of Ptarmigan, the skin of 
which he exhibited to the meeting. It was a 
native of Spitzbergen, where he believed it was 
sag, and was brought to this country by 

ward Evans, Esq. of Neath, who shot it during 
a visit to that part of the world in the summer of 
1856. In size it considerably exceeded our 
Common Ptarmigan. Mr. Gould proposed the 
name of hemileuewrus for this species. 
Mr. Gould also read a paper containing descrip- 
tions of two new species of the Family Hirwndi- 
nide ; one, an Atticora from Guatemala, for the 
introduction of which science was indebted to 
George Ure Skinner, Esq., he characterised under 
the name of Atticora pileata ; the other, a Chelidon 
from Cashmere, which he proposed to call Chelidon 
Cashmeriensis, was discovered by Dr. A. Leith 
Adams of the 22nd Regiment. Mr. Sclater exhi- 
bited a specimen of an apparently undescribed 
species of Butco, from the Collection of the Nor- 
wich Museum, which he proposed to characterise 





as Buteo fuliginosus. Mr. Sclater also called the 
attention of the Society to some birds collected by 
Geo. Cavendish Taylor, Esq. during his journey 
across the Republic of Honduras, along the line 
of the proposed Inter-Oceanic railway, and read a 
list of the species procured, thirty-nine in num- 
ber, accompanied by remarks on their synonymy 
and distribution. Mr. 8. P. Woodward read a 

per on the genus Synapta, by himself and Mr. 
4. Barrett. ‘Two species of Synapta (marine ani- 
mals remarkable for the microscopic anchors ‘in 
the skin) are found on the British coast. 1. S. 
digitata (Mont.), ranging from Scotland to the 
Mediterranean, occurs in Rothsay Bay, West 
Coast of Ireland, Devonshire, Cornwall, also in 
Vigo Bay (Galicia), and Trieste (Adriatic). 2. 
S. inherens (Miill.), which ranges from Norway 
to Brittany, has been found at Aberystwith, 
Criccieth, Falmouth, and Bantry Bay. A new 
species, called Synapta bidentata, was described as 
having bifid anchor-flukes and oval plates per- 
forated by many circular holes decreasing in size 
from the centre to the circumference. The speci- 
mens were collected in China by the Rev. G. 
Vachell, and are three inches long, with twelve 
tentacles, each having four-lobed digits. 








FINE ARTS. 


iectegiiee 
ARTISTIC AND DescriprivE NOTES ON THE 

MOST REMARKABLE PICTURES IN THE BRITISH 

INSTITUTION EXHIBITION OF THE ANCIENT 

Masters, Patt Marr, 1858. By Grorce 

ScuarF, Jun., F.S.A., &e. 

WITHIN the last few years a custom has arisen of 
publishing critical companions to current exhibi- 
tions of —- Something of the sort was 
attempted, we remember, some forty years ago, in 
connection with this same British Institution ; but 
this ‘Catalogue,’ Raisonnée as it was entitled, so 
stirred up the bile of the genus trritabile pictorwm, 
that the attempt was not repeated. Fora long 
period newspapers and literary journals (with an 
occasional venture on the part of a monthly maga- 
zine) had monopolised the supply of current 
artistic criticism, when Mr. Ruskin with his 
‘Notes on some of the principal Pictures in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition,” showed that he at 
any rate was not to be restrained from the liberty 
of free comment in a form of his own choosing. 
His success of course called forth imitators, but 
the public would not listen to them, and they 
soon subsided. The Manchester Exhibition, a 
very different affair to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, gave a new impulse to the system. 
There Dr. Waagen volunteered to teach the 
visitor in a shilling pamphlet, ‘What to Ob- 
serve,’ and by implication what he might neglect, 
as he walked through the rooms of the Art 
Treasures Exhibition ; and as Dr. Waagen was a 
renowned connoisseur, the visitor—readily ad- 
mitting his own ignorance of old pictures—very 
willingly accepted the doctor's guidance. Other 
guides (to the Old Masters by Mr. Scharf, to the 
English pictures by Mr. Tom Taylor, &c.) like- 
wise appeared, but as they were reprints from the 
Manchester Guardian, they perhaps hardly enter 
into the category. 

We are glad to welcome a fresh interloper, and 
especially one whe with Sg yew knowledge 
confines his attention to the old masters. Such 
comments by a critic writing under his own name, 
are more tolerable than if made on living painters 
—less harsh and grating in tone when the tone is 
one of censure, and free from suspicion of favourit- 
ism when laudatory. And if in many respects 
they are inferior to the freer criticisms of. a com- 
petent journalist, they have the recommendation 
that their form and time of appearance, permits a 
more deliberate examination into the authenticity 
of the pictures noticed; comparisons with other 
works of a similar kind in well known private as 
well as public galleries, and the addition of various 
miscellaneous information respecting them which 
the visitor is glad to be put in possession of, but 
which would be wholly out of place in a literary 
journal. The writers of such commentaries in 
fact make (or ought to make) no pretension to 





the character of legislators in art; but rather 
confine themselves strictly to their judicial 
pe asa see that the received laws of the 
schools are observed, to detect and punish fraud, 
and in questions of disputed title to decide as to 
the rightful claimant. 

Mr. Scharf has already secured so high a repu- 
tation that any production of his: on works of 
ancient art—whether a brochure on the old pic- 
tures in the British Institution, like that which 
lies before us, or an elaborate volume like that he 
has promised on the ‘Pictures. and Portraits of 
the Ancient Masters in the Art Treasures Exhibi- 
tion’—cannot but meet with respectful attention. 
England has not been rich in writers on ancient 
art. Valuable books and fragments of books have 
been published by Otley, Smith, Eastlake, Wor- 
num, and others, and the treasures accumulated 
in public and private galleries have been de- 
scribed by Hazlitt, Mrs. Jameson, &c. ; but it is 
not too much to say that while the mental cha- 
racteristic of the pictures and the painters have 
been often well illustrated, and the composition 
not unskilfully described, there has been scarcely 
any example of the union of critical acumen and 
professional skill, with sufficient specific learning. 
For these qualifications we have to look to Italy 
or Germany. Even our popular handbooks of the 
English Galleries, and of the histories of the 
Schools of Painting bear the names of Waagen 
and Kugler. English literature yet lacks what 
may be called a scientific writer on ancient art. 
Mr. Scharf, we hope, aspires to remove from us 
this reproach. is thorough artistic training, 
and his innumerable outline and other drawings, 
are evidence of his unusual technical skill ;—his 
well-tried devotion to the works of the old 
masters ; his minute acquaintance with the pic- 
ture galleries of the Continent, as well as of 
England ; the varied attainments and the refined 
taste of which he has given proofs in his writings 
and lectures, seem especially to mark him out as 
fitted to succeed in the path he appears to have 
chosen; and we trust that his occupation as 
Secretary to the National Portrait Gallery will 
not materially interfere with the prosecution of 
his historical and critical labours. 

His present pamphlet only professes to give 
brief explanatory notes of the most important 
pictures now exhibiting at the British Institution, 
and ‘‘to collect and combine with dates a few 
facts of the more important painters and subjects.” 
This it does in a clear artist-like manner—learned 
without being pedantic, precise without being dull. 

The reader will hardly look for—and he cer- 
tainly will not find—the flights either of eloquence 
or of wilfulness he always expects and never fails 
to meet with in Ruskin. Nor will he be startled 
by any striking thoughts or profound observations. 
Mr. Scharf does not aim to establish new canons 
of criticism ; but in a plain quiet way he points 
out what is meritorious in a picture ; tells you 
what is known that is worth knowing respecting 
it ; and occasionally corrects an erroneous dentate 
tion or suggests a more probable paternity than 
that which it bears. 

We have fairly tried these ‘ Notes.’ We took 
the book to the British Institution, and compared 
it with the pictures themselves—most of them 
known to us before; and though in some few 
instances we should be inclined to differ from the 
author as to the merits of a particular painting, 
we. readily bear testimony that his descriptions 
are strictly accurate, while the comments seem to 
us invariably judicious and to the point. We 
know indeed of no better guide to any gallery, 
and a visitor who takes Mr. Scharf’s ‘ Notes’ 
with him to the British Institution will, unless he 
have a very unusual acquaintance with pictures and 
with the literature of art, be surprised to find with 
how much more neers aes he will look 
upon the very remarkable collection of paintings 
pu exhibiting there than if he had bafore him 
merely the bald titles of the Official Catalogue. 

As a fair example of his manner of commenting 
we will quote his account of a famous copy, for 
the sake of the notice he gives of the more tamous 
orig-nal—one of the master-works of the world, 
though now alas ! a wreck ;-- 
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“«¢he Last Supper.’ A copy on canvas, by 
Marco d’Oggione, from the famous work of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, the size of the original. (Con- 
tributed by the Royal Academy of Arts.) Dimen- 
sions, 9ft. 11 im. by 25 ft. 10 in. '. » The 
arrangement of the table and the position of the 
figures, as we see them here, were not the original 
device of Leonardo; in this he merely followed 
the traditional composition accepted by all Italian 
painters since the revival of art among them. A 
picture of the Last Supper was always considered 
the most appropriate decoration for the refectory 
of a convent, which was generally a large square 
room, with long tables placed round three sides of 
it. Between the tables and wall the monks sat at 
their meals, whilst the serving brethren occupied 
the centre of the apartment. For their «onve- 
nience no seats were placed along the outei' sides 
of the tables. The prior and superiors cf the 
convent sat at a long raised table, as in our 
college halls, at the upper end of the room, and 
the picture of the Last Supper was usually placed 
on the blank wall facing them, wherebi the 
painter contrived by his work to complete the 
arrangement of the tables on the fourth side of 
the room. In this manner the Apostles being 
confined to one side of the table becomes intelli- 
gible. Some of the earl peor placed Judas 
alone on the outer side of the table, and planted 
him on a rude three-legged stool ; but Da Vinci 
was above such exaggerations ; he has fully suc- 
ceeded in making the betrayer conspicuous by his 
contrasted attitude—starting back—whilst all the 
rest lean forward, by his peculiar physiognomy, and 
by his prasbing the money-bag and spilling the 
salt. e original picture was painted in oil upon 
a wall 28 feet in length, which had not been pre- 
pared in a proper manner. It occupied Da Vinci 
two years, and was completed in 1498 (Vasari, 
vol. vii., p. 77). As early as 1545 it was already 
in a ruined state. The lower part of the figure 
of the Saviour was destroyed in making a door in 
the wall in 1652, and a shield with the imperial 
arms was nailed against the picture, close to the 
head of the principal figure. After undergoing 
various repairs, it was completely repainted in 
1726 and 1770: The present copy was executed 
about 1510, whilst the original was still perfect. 
It was in the refectory of the Certosa at Pavia 
until 1750, and afterwards became the property 
of a grocer at Milan. Subsequently, after remain- 
ing some time in England for sale, it was pur- 
chased, at the recommendation of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, by the Royal Academy for 6007. Two 
heads (by Da Vinci) studies for the Saviour and 
St. Jude, from the Lawrence collection of drawings, 
have been contributed to this exhibition (Nos. 
9 and 10) by Colonel North.” 

These heads deserve a word or two more of 
notice than Mr. Scharf has bestowed upon them. 
The student should not neglect this opportanity 
(one that may not occur again) of comparing them 
with the heads in this copy. They exhibit what 
the copy is deficient in, a certain refinement of 
power and expression—and in the head of the 
Saviour a depth of sentiment, which we might 
fairly expect to see in Leonardo’s greatest work, 
but which we do not see in Oggioni’s copy, though 
it was made while the original was frech and un- 
injured. After giving an account of the chief 
engravings from this famous picture (though he 
does not notice the well-known and very remark- 
able photograph which exhibits its present con- 
dition, and which we should have liked to see hung 
under this copy), Mr. Scharf proceeds :—‘“ here 
are many striking differences between the en- 
graving by Morghen and the large copy now be- 

‘ore us, ‘ In the latter the datallion on the table 
aré far more profuse and detailed. The viands 
consist of roast fowls, chestnuts, sliced lenions, 
round loaves, and pale red wine. The picked 
bones on some of the plates are detailed with sin- 
ar minuteness. ere are also more glass 
agons on the table; one especially in front of 
the Saviour, which is not introduced im the en- 
graving. The dishes are’ all of polished white 
metal. The drawing of the head and eyes of the 
fourth figure from the right hand is very faulty, 
and the profile countenance of figure at the end 








of the table to the right hand extremely exagge- 
rated. In this copy every figure, except that of 
Judas, has a gold ring seen in perspective as a 
glory to the head, and triple gold rays are also 

erceptible issuing from that of the Saviour. 
Between the square black and orange patterned 
tapestries on the side walls are panelled doors set 
wide open. The top of this picture does not in- 
clude’ any portion of the ceiling, which is still 
traceable in the original, at Milan.” 

Another extract will show how much additional 
interest may be imparted to a picture by apt illus- 
tration. e reader of Byron will rejoice to see 
such a picture in London, and the lover of art will 
equally rejoice at the opportunity of inspecting so 
rich a contribution as that of which this forms a 
portion :— 

Three figures half-length.—From the Manfrini 
Palace at Venice. (Contributed by A. Barker, 
Esq.) Dimensions, 2 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 6fim.” A 
Venetian Cavalier turning to a Lady; on the 
other side a beautiful Page.’ This is one of the 
thirteen finest pictures which the liberal contri- 
butor selected from that celebrated collection. 
Byron’s lines upon this picture, Canto XII. of 
‘ Beppo,’ most adequately set forth its glory :— 

* * * * A picture by Giorgione, 
Whose tints are truth and beauty at their best ; 
And when you to Manfrini’s palace go, 
That picture (howsoever fine the rest) 
Is loveliest to my mind of all the show ; 
Tt may perhaps be also to Yared zest, 
And that’s the cause I rhyme upon it so; 
Tis but a portrait of his son and wife, 
And self; but such a woman! love in life! 

This picture, Sir Charles Eastlake observes, in 
a note to Kugler’s ‘Italian Painting,’ part ii. p. 
432, ‘ ee eminently that extreme glow of 
colour for which Giorgione was celebrated. This 
is one of the pictures which with all its beauties 
does not attract at first sight. Even to an artist, 
when looked at near, it appears hard and crude, 
but upon withdrawing to a certain distance, all 
becomes harmonised and softened down, nay, rich 
and glowing. The breadth which Giorgione knew 
so thoroughly to secure, may tend on close insvec- 
tion to impart an effect of emptiness of firm. 
Byron observed in his journal ‘‘ What struck me 
most was the extreme resemblance of the style of 
the female faces in the mass of pictures, so many 
centuries or generations old, to those you see and 
meet every day among the existing Italians. The 
Queen of Cyprus and Giorgione’s Wife, parti- 
cularly the latter, are Venetians, as it were, of 
yesterday ; the same eyes and expression ; and 
to my mind there is none finer.” 





There is now on view at Messrs. Williams and 
Norgati’s, the foreign booksellers, a picture b 
Murillo, ‘The Assumption of the Virgin,’ whic’ 
has excited some interest among connoisseurs, 
and which admirers of the great ish master 
will do well to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting. Its historyis traced nearly, 
if not quite, from the easel of the painter. i 
was presented in the artist’s lifetime by Don Juan 
de Palafox y Mendoza, Archbishop of Mexico, to the 
Monastery of the Carmelites, in the city of Mexico. 
There it remained till the troublous period of the 
early part of the present century, when Lord Coch- 
rane, through his interest with the Viceroy of 
Mexico, persuaded the monks to dispose of it to 
him, but it slipped through his fingers.. It was 
carried to Vera Cruz, but the revolutionary out- 
break of 1810 prevented its embarkation, and it 
was placed for security in the Carmelite chapel of 
that city. Two years later, it passed’ into the 
hands of Archbishop Martinez, in whose collection 
it remained till his death. It was then purchased 
by Don F. Pablo Vasquez, Archbishop of Mexico ; 
who sold it, in 1851, to Don José Lang, 
a merchant of Puebla, by whom it was 
sent to Europe in 1853. Of its authentici 
we suppose there’ can be no doubt, Pitan | it 
by its merits. Professor Magnus'and Mr. Miindler, 
who saw it in Paris, have expressed their entire 
conviction of its genuineness, as has also Dr. 
bate who saw it in Germany. 
Eastlake, and other eminent English connoisseurs, 
have also, as we-understand, expressed a like con- 


Sir Charles |’ 


viction. It has, however, some peculiarities, [¢j, 
much less glowing in colour and weaker in chiar. 
oscuro than is usual with works of a similar clas 
by Murillo ; much less than the famous ‘Assump. 
tion’ in the Louvre, or the noble one in the Pos- 
session of Sir Culling Eardley. It is also in g 
singularly perfect state of preservation.  |t; 
perfect condition is however probably due to the 
si climate of Mexico, and to its having been 
ept beyond the reach of picture dealers 
cleaners, and restorers. It appears to hay. 
escaped even varnishing; and we are not sure 
that a coat of varnish would not bring out some 
of the depth of colour which may have become 
absorbed during long exposure in a dry, hot 
climate. Be that as it may, it appears to us 4 
very fine second class specimen of the master, and 
one that ought to be secured, if possible, for 
our National collection. The Virgin, who js 
clad in white, with a dark blue mantle, stands on 
the crescent moon, which is upborne by an ex- 
— group of child-angels. Around her, other 
cherubs form as it were a frame. In conception 
and sentiment the picture is very fine. The face 
of the Virgin—upturned in a divine ecstasy—has 
great sweetness of expression ; and, as we have 
noticed, the lower group of angels is eminently 
beautiful. But the two cherubs on either side of 
the Virgin, holding the lily and the rose, are much 
less refined, and scarce seem the work of the same 
hand. The yellow ochrey sky behind and above 
the Virgin’s head is also strikingly unlike the 
usual spiritual character of Maurillo’s celestial 
glories. In colour, in short, it cannot rank with 
the master’s greatest works, yet we should regret 
to see it lost to our National Gallery, where it 
would form a worthy companion, or rather pen- 
dant, to the ‘Holy Family’ of the glory of Seville. 
In size it is 6 feet 3 inches, by 4 feet 9. The 
price asked for it is 4000 pounds, or guineas. 





Art IN PartiaMENT.—A discussion of some 
interest, as having led to an. avowal of the inten- 
tions of Government respecting the National (ol- 
lections of Art, occurred on the taking of the 
annual vote for the National Gallery, on Tuesday 
last. Lord Elcho called attention to the ne- 
cessity for some immediate steps being taken 
to provide increased accommodation for the 
national pictures, and urged the Government 
to resume possession of that portion of the pre- 
sent building now occupied by the Royal Aca- 
demy, on the ground that the Academy had in 
the first instance only had the use of the rooms 
granted to them on the condition that the “ pro- 
ney of them should rest in the public, and that 
if the resumption of these apartments became 
desirable the Academy should resign them.” This 
contingency, he argued, had now arrived ; and “if 
the National Gallery were rendered exclusively 
available for the National Collection of Pictures, it 
would be unn to incur any expenditure for 
the erection of a new building, at all events for 
some time to come.” Several other members sup- 
ported this view of the matter, and the Chancellor 
of Anes Exchequer, whilst. cautiously guarding - 
se i ving encouragement to any particular 
inn ae red: that ‘ad te sreaniet must 
be supplied in order not merely to afford space for 

but ‘to allow our collections to be en- 

riched, ‘as they might be, by donations which were 
now often withheld owing to the discouraging 
manner in which the country received such gifts.” 
The Government, he said, considering that further 
inquiry on the subject was unnecessary, ‘had 
made up their minds to take the responsibility 
upon themselves .. . of making arrangements 
in order that our National Collections should be 
‘placed in positions more worthy of the country 

and more conducive to the advancement of art. 
But he declined to ‘enter into any further com- 
munication of their plans and ee any 
such exist. On the second readi the’ resolu- 
tion, the m of the” ional Gallery 
came under review, Lord Elcho having moved the 
etion of the vote by the amount of the salary 
tof Herr Otto Midler, the travelling agent of 
‘the Gallery, whose proceedings his lordship rather 
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essly handled. In replying, the Chancellor 
ce Exchequer enlarged somewhat his previous 
statement of. the Government intentions. “The 
whole question of the National Gallery,” he said, 
«was under consideration at the present moment, 
and no doubt a-very great revolution would take 
place in the gene management of that institu- 
tion.” ‘He, therefore, begged the House, “ with 
the prospect of a general revision before them,” 
not to adopt “‘what might be a very harsh step 
towards an individual ;” but, despite his appeals 
and announcements—backed by those of some 
members of the late Government—the amend- 
ment of Lord Elcho was carried by a majority of 
18, in a House of 238 members—the effect appa- 
rently being, according to the statement of Mr. 
Disraeli, ‘‘to determine suddenly the career of 
‘Mr. Miindler.” Glad as we are to hear that the 
arrangements at the National Gallery are to be 
subjected to reconsideration, we cannot rejoice at 
this decision, which certainly appears, as it was 
termed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘a 
harsh step towards an individual,” whose exertions, 
if not very wisely conducted, have unquestionably 
been the means of enriching our National Collec- 
tion with some admirable pictures, and of a kind 
much required. Whether these pictures have, 
indeed, only been obtained, as Herr Miindler’s 
opponents assert, at an extravagant cost, we 
neither undertake to affirm or deny. “We may 
remark, however, that in all such controversies 
the public would do well to bear in mind that— 
from some apparently inexplicable cause—picture- 
dealers and connoisseurs allow themselves in their 
comments a very extraordinary latitude of ex- 
pression, for which some allowance is always to 
be made. Trans-dialected into the language of 
ordinary men, assertions and denunciations which 
make the ear tingle in their original form would 
often be found of a very harmless character. What 
concerns the public, however, is the announcement 
that the Government stands pledged—if its career, 
like that. of Herm: Miindler, is not suddenly deter- 
mined by an unlucky vote—to provide adequate 
aceommodation for our National Collections of Art ; 
andto reconstitute the management of the National 
Gallery. We may add that it was also officially 
stated that the Comimissioner of Works is “‘in 
communication with Sir Edwin Landseer ” respect- 
ing the lions to be placed: at the angles of the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square. These lions, we are 
told, are to be at once proceeded with ; but it is 
some satisfaction to know that they are not to 
“blush ‘celestial rosy red.” 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The only novel 
point of interest in the performance of Mr. Balfe’s 
Zingara, on Saturday, was Madame Alboni’s ap- 
pearance as the Queen of the Gypsies. ‘This cer- 
tainly strengthened the attraction; but neither 
this nor anything else ought to keep such a work 
eats on the stage of the Italian Opera. 
; e music of The Bohemian Girl os rose of the 

talian:character which distinguishes the Siege of 
Rochelle, and may ‘be met with occasionally 
m one or ‘two other productions of Mr. Balfe’s. 
Its-source is French, and that not of the purest. 
The “new cavatina” promised for Madame 
Alboni turns out to be only half new, the last 
Movement being taken from The Maid of Artois. 
This is effective, however, and the rare art ofthe 
Singer converts it into a suecess far more brilliant 
than the ‘triple encore” forced upon Sig. 
Giuglini by a section of the audience—stationed in 
the side-hoxes, for the it would appear, 
of seeing that ‘‘ traditions” are held inviolate. 


Seriously, the public begins to tire of mock- 
triumphs. ‘Sig. Ginglimi sings too well—and 
in the ballad which is the signal for these acted 
fits of enthusiasm, 2a A man in need of 
anything more than the bond fide approval of the 
audience. i who attends Tier j 


Yardente brioso”) more than once. With the 
latter, so antagonistic to the genius of the Italian 
language, the majority, we believe, would dis- 
pense on easy conditions. Nothing but a sense of 
weariness is entailed by these unmeaning repeti- 
tions ; and now thatthe ‘ficelle” becomes ap- 
parent to every one, the ‘‘s le” loses the 
greater part of its effect, and the sooner it is 
abandoned the better. Mdlle. Piccolomini acts 
the part of Arline with an earnestness, which, 
never failing her in any of her impersona- 
tions, sometimes leads her into exaggeration. 
In the present instance she does not lay herself 
open to this exception; and it is a pity 
the music is so little suited to her means. 
The most legitimate singing of the evening 
(after that of Mad. Alboni) was furnished by 
Sig. Belletti, whose Count Arnheim is the best 
we remember, and whose ‘‘ Heart bowed down 
by weight of woe” (‘‘D’Arlina mi rammenti”) 
would have created as lively an impression on 
the pit and galleries of Drury Lane as ever did 
“‘The light of other days,” when Mr. Henry 
Phillips was in his prime, and Mr. Balfe the 
favoured ministrel not only of Ireland, but of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. 

Thursday night was what used to be called a 
‘long Thursday”—in plainer language, a per- 
formance long enough to tire out anybody’s 
eee It was announced ‘‘for the benefit of 

ig. Giuglini ;” but those who believe in ‘ bene- 
fits” at the Italian opera now-a-days must be 
about as credulous as those who put faith in 
bouquets. Of these last there were enough, and 
to spare. The opera was Lucia ; and no sooner 
had Edgardo pronounced the words, ‘‘Io te 
segno”—after plunging the poignard in his breast— 
than an avalanche of flowers descended from the 
boxes on either side the proscenium, the eager 
projectors not waiting even for the moment when 
the star-crossed lover is supposed to have given 
up the ghost. Sig. Giuglini, unable to carry them 
away all at. once, was obliged to return three times 
before the foot-lights (amidst the acclamations of 
those who administered the bouquets), till he had 
effectively cleared the stage. Such exhibitions 
are out of date. In the instance of real talent 
they are superfluous; while they can no longer 
serve the purpose of bolstering up mediocrity. 
Malle. Piccolomini was the Zwcia. Her perform- 
ance, like that of Sig. Giuglini, was a compound 
of beauties and defects, on which at present we 
have not time to dwell. Sig. Belletti would be 
the best Enrico on the stage, if he possessed his- 
trionic talent, since nothing can be more artistic 
than his execution of the music. As much cannot 
be said—allowing for the same exception—of Sig. 
Vialletti. 

The other entertainments included Paesiello’s 
comic operetta in one act, La Serva Padrona, and 
a scene from the ballet of La Sonnambula. The 
comic trio from Rossini’s Italiana in Algeri was 
to follow. The ballet demands a word, if only 
because Mdme. Rosati and Mdlle. Pocchini danced 
for the last time this season. Anything more 
genuine in the shape of pantomime than the 
quarrel between Amina and Lisa, as represented 
by these clever ladies, has not been witnessed 
since the time-when Carlotta Grisi, in Esmeralda, 
and Cerito, in Alma, were giving undeniable proofs 
that the choregraphic art lost none of its attrac- 
tion by being combined with histrionic proficiency. 
Malle. etti, who makes her first appearance 
to-night, will represent Terpsichore during the 
cheap performances, which are to commence forth- 
with. 





RoyaL ITanrAN Oprera.—<Auber’s delightful 
Fra Diavolo, performed on an extra night, 
afforded the lovers.of gracefully picturesque music 
a genuine treat. The general execution of this 
opera is highly creditable to the establishment. 
Signor Ronconi’s travelling English Lord is an 
inimitable caricature ; Mdlle. Marai is excellent 
as “Miladi;” Madame Bosio sings the music of 
Zerlina like a nightingale ; — Gordoni is the 
most polished = seductive of brigand-captains ; 
and—‘‘tel-maitre tel valet’”—his two emissaries, 





MM. Tagliafico and Zelger, are priceless. Even 
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the little part of the innkeeper finds an efficient 
representative in Signor Polonini; while the tar- 
antella, in the last act, is danced with equal 
vivacity and talent by Mdlle. Zina Richard (who 
promises to become a favourite) and her com- 

nion, M. Desplaces. Then'the scenery of Mr. 

everley and the “e arrangements of Mr. 
Harris help to render the illusion complete. Of 
the orchestra and chorns we need say nothing. 
All the morceaux @ensemble go famously ; and if 
Signor Roneoni’s intonation was more uniformly 
correct, if Madame Bosio would try to make 
Zerlina live as well as sing, and if Signor Gardoni 
would strive here and there to remind the audience 
that Fra Diavolo is indebted for his nick- 
name to certain attributes not essentially apper- 
taining to the turtle-dove, the representation 
would be wholly irreproachable. Such as it is we 
accept it with gratitude. 

Martha has been repeated. How tame and 
colourless is the music of Herr Flotow after 
that of the highly-gifted Frenchman, from 
whom he pilfers so unmercifully, while always 
turning his gold into dross! Nevertheless, 
Martha attracts the world of fashion, like many 
indifferent operas before it{ and no one is 
heard to acknowledge the real truth (al- 
though every one must feel it)—that the 
triumph of Herr Flotow is ‘‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer,” without which his opera would hardly 
have survived a twelvemonth even at Vienna (the 
favoured residence of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Schubert), where more bad music passes 
muster than in Paris itself, that soi-disant 
‘‘centre of the arts and civilisation.” 

Meanwhile those who do not look to the 
‘‘omnibus” or the ‘‘grand tier’ for final ver- 
diets on questions of art, are beginning to feel 
nervous about the threatened production of 
Don Giovanni, with Sig. Mario as the hero, and 
Sig. Ronconi as Leporello. The announcement 
(further strengthened by the names of Mad. Grisi, 
Mad. Bosio, and Sig. Tamberlik) looks dazzling 
on paper; but it is notorious that neither Sig. 
Mario nor Sig. Ronconi can sing the music as it 
is written, that Mr. Costa has flatly refused to 
lay a finger on the score, and that the master- 
piece of Mozart has been confided to the tailoring 
of Sig. Alary. The prospect'is not encouraging. 





Drury LANE THEATRE.—Mdlle. Vaneri, who 
made her first appearance on any stage on Monday 
night, in the very arduous character of Lucrezia 
Borgia, is young enough to be excused for her 
temerity. Moreover, she has a fine soprano voice ; 
and though, of course, utterly inexperienced, ex- 
hibits a degree of energy which may some day 
stand her in good stead. . On the whole, we have 
seen the part worse represented in places of higher 

retension; having said which, we shall leave 

dile. Vaneri (whose pronunciation of the Italian 
tongue plainly declares her an Englishwoman) to 
make the best of her undoubted gifts—trustin 
meanwhile, that the uproarious acclamations whic 
greeted all her efforts on the night of her début 
may have been accepted by the young lady for 
precisely what they were worth, and no more. 

Mr. E. T. Smith, advertises Don Giovanni 
for his benefit to-night. It will be worth attend- 
ing, if only to hear the orchestra and chorus, 





HAYMARKET.—The following is the address 
which was delivered by Mr. Buckstone on closing 
his season last Saturday. 

‘* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—In previous ad- 
dresses on the occasion of my annual benefit, 
I have for five years appeared before you, only to 
thank you and bid you farewell from one night to 
the next; but after this evening the curtain will 
fall for a vacation of seven weeks, for the purpose 
of repairs and renovations n to be done to 
the theatre; and but for which necessity the 
house should not have closed at all, although it 
has been constantly open t summer and 
winter for five years. Such a season has 


never, before been known im any London theatre ; 


and as regards the Haymarket, I trust it may be 
looked upon as a sign that the drama is not 
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declining in these classic walls, whatever may be 
its condition elsewhere. 

** Indeed, ladies and gentlemen, I can never 
join in the dreary cry of that decline ; for why 
should 1? And, taking the present state of the 
stage generally, there is no reason for such talk ; 
for where rhymesters in addresses, and old play- 
goers in newspapers, prate of the drama being 
bankrupt, it can generally be traced to authors 
who cannot get their plays acted, ambitious actors 
out of engagements, or more frequently to that 
portion of the public which never pays for 
admission. 

*¢ And what is this state of bankruptcy! Our 

rosperous manager, Mr. Webster, is rebuilding 
bis theatre. The old Adelphi was not large enough 
or convenient enough, and therefore he intends to 
give you a more commodious and handsome house. 
Is he bankrupt? Mr. Charles Keen, at the Prin- 
cess’s, places before you the plays of Shakspeare, 
produced in a manner unknown and undreamed of 
by the Garricks and the Kembles, and his theatre 
is nightly filled: by admiring audiences. Is he 
bankrupt? Are the worthy lessees of another 
thriving theatre, the Olympic, bankrupt ? and are 
we bankrupt here? As Brutus says—‘I pause for 
a reply.’ No, ladies and gentlemen. Give the 
public anything good, and that public will come 
to see it—and in greater numbers than it did fifty 

ears ago. 

‘During the past season of five years, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have produced eighteen new 
pow. many farces and Easter extravaganzas, 
five ballets, and the Spanish Dancers. any of 
the comedies have been played for sixty, seventy, 
and one hundred nights. It would be tedious to 
enumerate them all; and I will therefore only 
allude, as a sample of what a success ought tc be, 
to ‘An Unequal Match.’ 

‘‘During these five years we have been so 
orderly ns so peaceable every night, that for the 
whole of the time we have never had anything 
approaching a tumult in the theatre. I but men- 
tion this fact, ladies‘and gentlemen, that you may 
know what respectable people you are. 

‘My great predecessor here, George Colman 
the Younger, has said that few men glide through 
private life without encountering an enemy ; but 
an actor, a manager and a dramatist, accumulates 
fresh opponents as often as he courts fresh notice. 
But though, ladies and gentlemen, I have been for 
many years, I hope, an actor, also a dramatist, 
and now for a considerable period a manager, I 
think I have reason to be proud that, while 
I believe the number of my enemies to be very 
small, the number of my friends can be known by 
the numerous and brilliant assemblage of this 
evening. 

** We know that competition leads to exertion ; 
and while at school most of us have written in 
our copy books, ‘ Emulation is a noble passion.’ 
Of British competition no one ought to complain ; 
but our English managers have had to contend 
against three Italian operas and one dramatic 
company.. Whether they have all succeeded I 
malty do not know; but the fact that they 
have existed, proves the British public may be 
enrolled amongst ‘The Friends of Italy,’ though 
it is certainly not exactly right that in a wealthy 
metropolis like London there should be three 
Italian Operas, and not one establishment for the 
encouragement of the English composer and the 
English singer. 

** As for the future doings at the Haymarket, I 
can promise you many important novelties—new 
comedies by Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Bayle Bernard, 
and other well-tried dramatic writers. There 
will also be a Pantomime at Christmas, and an 
Extravaganza at Easter ; and as a better company 
of performers cannot be procured for the se a 
of representing the standard comedies of tng d 
than that now engaged here, there will be no 
material alteration in it, although I shall certainly 
be constantly on the watch for talented additions. 

‘*T heartily thank you, ladies and gentleman, for 
your generous and constant patronage during our 
long season, in this, ‘The Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket ;’ and though it is no longer the little 
theatre in the days of Foote, or of the commence- 











ment of the present century, yet it will no doubt 

be called so to the end of dramatic time, while 

my ambition will always be to make it ‘The 

Great Theatre in the Haymarket ’—that is to say, 
t in your estimation. 

‘* And now, ladies and gentlemen, I bid you fare- 
well nntil the first of September—a day cele- 
brated in the sporting onan, instead of 
bringing down the partridges, we shall again 
assemble here, in the of bringing down your 
applause.” 

ADELPHI.—The first stone of the new theatre 
was laid by Mr. B. Webster on Thursday, in the 
—— of a group of congratulatory friends. 

ome coins and a playbill of the last performance 
in the old house were duly deposited, as a legacy 
to posterity. 





Concerts. — The Committee of the Royal 
Academy of Music, as if in the hope of making 
people forget the singular performance which, in 
the name of that strangely directed institution, was 
lately provided for the Queen, gave a real concert 
‘for the exhibition of the students” on Wednes- 
day afternoon, in the music-room of the institu- 
tion, The programme comprised several com- 
positions, the average merit of which was certainly 
not of a character to warrant any very exalted 
notion of the talent now maturing within thé 
walls of the Academy. By far the most promising 
work was an overture by Mr. Sullivan, who some 
time ago gained the Mendelssohn scholarship, of 
which endowment, when space and leisure permit, 
we may have something to say. Two movements 
froma symphony by Mr. Turnerevinced somuch less 
capability than ambition, that we scarcely regretted 
the omission of the other parts—although it is 
manifestly unfair to young musicians. to present 
fragments of their compositions instead of the 
whole. A chorus by Mr. G. H. Thomas, ‘‘ Thine 
is the power,” displayed a degree of fluency and a 
knowledge of counterpoint from which better 
things might be on had be Mae: ac- 
companied by a spark of originality. ere were 
also specimens of instrumental solo performance, 
none of which gave indications of more than ordi- 
nary acquirements. 

Miss Walsh, who attempted the first movement 
of Moscheles’ pianoforte concerto in E, was over- 
weighted with her task. An early concerto of 
Dussek, or one of Mozart's easiest, would: have 
been more suitable for her debit. Mr. Henni- 
kes, in a violin concertino of De Beriot, was 
heard to still less advantage. The singing was 
not brilliant. Miss Whyte hardly progresses as 
we could desire ; while Miss Lucia Fosbroke seems 
completely at a stand-still. On the whole the 
concert was anything rather than satisfactory. 
Not the least curious feature in the programme, 
by the way, was a solo on the ‘‘ harmonium, ” by 
a pupil of Herr Engel—from which it would 
ned there is a professor of thati nstrument at 
the Academy. at next may be taught is 
worth consideration. There is only a step from 
the harmonium to the accordion. 





SCRAPS. 
—~— 

On the motion for the third reading of the bill 
for dissolving partnership between the govern- 
ment and the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851, the Duke of Newcastle made the odd pro- 
—_ that endeavours should be made to get sites 
‘or barracks from the commissioners out of the 
property at Kensington Gore, in diminution of 
the sum payable by them to the government. 
The Earl of Donoughmore said the property was 
to be applied to purposes connected with art and 
science, and it would be a departure from the 
objects contemplated if a portion of it were given 
for the erection of barracks—a hi proper 
answer, which might have been a little more 
emphatic. 


The names of Sir Bulwer and Lady Lytton are 
sufficiently connected with literature to justify us 
in transferring to our columns the official an- 
nouncement, that certain painful disputes, of which 
the world has heard enough, and, thanks to the 





prevalent love of small scandal, a deal 
much, have been amicably adjusted. ag ” 


The Lyceum Theatre announces its opening 
to-night, under the direction of Mr. G. Webster 
nephew of Mr. B. Webster, but in no way asso. 
ciated with him as a manager. The former is 
son to the gentleman who teaches clergymen to 
read properly, and senators to utter their patriotism 
discreetly. TheDame aux Camellias furnishes the 
opening piece, our actresses being, we pre- 
sume, envious of the success of Piccolomini and 
Bosio in Pe wna. gee ype Traviata. The 
late Lord Chamberlain would not hear of this 
special abomination, unless set to music, but we 
presume his successor sees the inconsistency of 
refusing to the Strand what is allowed to the Hay. 
market and Bow Street. 


The lady best known to the public as Miss 
Catherine Hayes has been unfortunate enough to 
lose her husband, Mr. Bushnell, who has lately 
expired at Biarritz. 


Pyrotechnic science was followed out to ala- 
mentable issue on Monday evening, when a fire, 
followed by explosions, took place at the firework 
manufactory of Madame Coton, near the Surrey 
theatre, and a terrible amount of casualties, some 
of them fatal, was the result. Legislation is in- 
voked to prevent such works from being carried 
on in the heart of our population. 


Lord Derby has just conferred a literary pension 
which will be approved by all who are acquainted 
with the merits of the case. Mr. W. Desborough 
Cooley is the recipient, a gentleman who has de- 
voted a large portion of a long life to geographical 
el aang and who is known as the author of 
the ‘Negro Land of the Arabs,” ‘Inner Africa 
laid open,” ‘‘ Claudius, Ptolemy, and the Nile,” 
and other works full of learning and research. 
The Premier’s act also deserves notice, inas- 
much as his lordship has devoted this pen- 
sion in the way the fund was intended to be 
bestowed, and not to a well-recommended nobody. 


The Government plan for purifying the Thames 


was brought forward on Thursday, and its main 
features are the handing the entire business over 
to the Central Board, under Mr. Thwaites, with 
the understanding that the work is to be done in 
five years and a-half, at the (estimated) expense 
of three millions, which is to be paid, not by the 
country but by London, by means of a special rate 
of threepence in the pound, to be levied for forty 
“og Government is to help the Board with a 
oan of 600,000/. a year. 


Mr. Frith’s ‘Derby Day,’ and all the other 
attractions of the Royal Academy, will be with- 
drawn from public view by the closing of the 
exhibition next week. 


A proposal for a Dramatic College is before the 
town, with a long list of well known names on 
a committee for the purpose.’ From this com- 
mittee the directors have taken avowed care to 
exclude all ‘‘ journalists,” which seems ungrate- 
ful, seeing that in the absence of all other educa- 
tion for the actor, press criticisms (when there 
were any) taught him his business. However, the 
object of the promoters is a meritorious one, and 
if peepee carried out will claim all support from 
the educational body thus ignored. 








MISCELLANEA. 
—~— 

THe THREE War CoLtumns IN LonpDoy.— 
Two of these columns are among the architectural 
features of our city—the monument of Lord 
Nelson, and the pi of the Duke of York. 
—- in the iron cage ye crowns the summit 
of this latter structure, and directing your eyes n 
a south-easterly direction pg app bar of the 
river, you may yet see another circular column of 

r altitude, but of more homely exterior, 
uilt, in fact, of unpretending brick, and sur- 
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by nothing more ornamental than a bare 
pape) Tthis is also a building dedicated to 
war, but it bears the same relation to the Duke of 
York’s column as the private soldier does to 
the Commander-in-Chief—the same relation to the 
Nelson column as the able seaman does to the 
jord high admiral. It is the Lambeth shot-tower, 
and if poetical justice had been consulted instead 
of the adornment of the metropolis, the statues 
of those distinguished fighting men whom England 
delights to honour should have been placed upon 
the summit, and in niches round the interior of 
this working monument, where the stream of 
deadly shot, pouring from roof to basement with 
a leaden roar, would have gladdened their marble 
eyes and ears and hearts, making a worthy 
Walhalla for their mighty marble souls, even 
amongst the Bankside wharves and timber-yards. 
—Household Words. 

[Tue COMMITTEE OF THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
Socrery (of London) offer, through the Committee 
of the Architectural Museum, a prize of five 
guineas for the competitor who shall show him- 
self most successful in colouring, according to his 
own judgment, a cast from that panel of Andrea 
Pisano’s gates at Florence, which contains the figure 
of Faith. This being specifically a colowr prize, the 
same cast for competitive coloration is proposed 
to all the competitors. The candidate joa 4 = 
that medium for applying his colours which he 

refers, but he is expected to treat the panel as 
forming a portion of an architectural composition, 
and not as a cabinet piece; and although the 
original is of metal he will deal with it as if carved 
in stone, a material to which it is equally appli- 
cable. Casts from this panel will be supplied on 
application to the Honorary Secretary. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_~—- 


An Epigram on an Orange. — i come 
mdent, A. Pallington, in your paper o' o 
Ta a tristalken As to the kind of fruit given by the lady, 
and to which the verse he quotes refers. The actors in 
the petite comédie were Allan Ramsay and the charming 
Countess of Eglintoun. I will relate the whole piece from 
a clever paper in the 20th volume of Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, page 11. It is an imaginary dialogue between 
Ramsay and Gay:— ' 
R. Come away to the window, Mr. Gay—come away, 
ick, D’ye ton yon lady getting out of the sedan? 
ve us! she’ll be coming up here about poor Sir John 
Vanburgh’s unfinished co 3 but no, she’s making 
for Sandy Macleod’s, the goldsmith. 
G. I believe we passed the same lady in the Canongate ; 
and if so, it’s the one pointed out by my cadi as ly 


bs 5 toun., : 7 
. Right; the countess herself. We’re grand friends 
ever since I dedicated my magnum opus to her; and O 
man! but she’s real taste in . Imind her well as 
Miss Kennedy; but ev knew her for the future 
countess ever since the day that a hawk, with the earl’s 
name on its bells, alighted on her shoulder, although there 
was a countess at the time. : 

G, They tell a story too, I believe, about the earl’s 
willingness to part with the latter in favour of her younger 
and six feet high successor. : 

R. Ye’ll mean the earl’s answer to old Sir Archer Ken- 
nedy ; and it’s a true story as well as a good one. Ye see 

poor body, not but his verses are clever, Sir John 
Clerk, of Penicuich, one of Miss Susannah’s suitors, in 
the number whereof Penelope was nothing 
had tried hard for Sir Archy’s consent, and very nearly 
gotittoo. But Sir Archy to talk over the pro- 
with his old crony, the earl, and says his lor ip: 

Bide a wee, Sir Archy, my wife’s unco sickly.’ And 
Sir Archy did bide his time ; and soon there was a funeral 
at the earl’s, and after the funeral a wedding, at which 
Sir as the eo earl’s father-in-law. There’s 


me more than one compliment to prove it. Did ye ever 

Me eee eee een net Se . 

. Really, Mr. Ramsay, my memory’s short; an 

possibly, you understand. ; ‘ 

R. Ou ay; but it was just this in return for the fruit, 
I sent her a stanza with this conceit :— 

may be mute, 

indagen St 7 


? 


G. Aha! Ido remember now. And was there not, by 
the bye—when a malicious stanza writ by one of our 

wits on the model of yours ? 

R. Ha! ha! and why beat about the bush, man? If 
Mr. had malice in writing it, I bear none when 
I think of it; and can quote it ore rotundo, with as good 
will as I spout my own— 





“ As Juno fair, as Venus kind, 
She may have been who gave the fruit ; 
But had she had Minerva’s mind, 
She’d ne’er have given it such a brute.””—R. G. C, 


Sm.—I would refer your Swansea Correspondent 
8. L. K. to the Origeniana by Peter Daniel Huet, bishop 
of Avranches, which is printed in the Appendi . iv. 
of the Benedictine Edition of Origen’s Works (1759), 
edited by Charles Delarue and his nephew Charles Vin- 
cent Delarue, of the Congregation of St. Maur. In Book 
2, Section 11, of this treatise, Origen’s views on the sub- 
ject of Future Punishments are discussed in 18 
folio, double columns. It appears that Origen was in- 
clined to believe in the ultimate salvation both of all men 
and of the fallen angels, but not in that of Satan himself. 
I may add Origen was never canonised; nay, 
the question as to his salvation has been the subject 
of extensive paper wars. Luther and Bellarmine gave 
him up.. He was.no doubt a pious, honest, and learned 
man; but he preferred an allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture to a straightforward and literal one; hence, 
though his writings may be profitably read by students of 
theology, he would scarcely be taken as a guide by any 
one, whether Catholic or Protestant; nor do I think that 
he would have wished to be so himself. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Epwarp Tvpor ScarGiu. 


Doctor Recorde.—A correspondent invites at- 
tention to the following extract paper :— 
“Srr,—In the year 1558 there died in the King’s 
Bench the author of The Whetstone of Witt, a native 
of Tenby, and a man who, more than any other 
perhaps, contributed to mathematical knowledge in 
this country. In the words of Halliwell,—‘ He was the 
first original writer in English on arithmetic; the first 
on geometry; the first who introduced the know- 
ledge of algebra into England ; the first writer in English 
on astronomy; the first person in this country who 
adopted the Copernican system: the inventor of the 
sign of equality, and the inventor of the present method 
of extracting the square root.’ Such a claimant for fame 
and the respect of ag ee Dr. Robert Recorde, 
Physician to Queen i is very name, however, has 
almost slipped out of the memories of men, and no 
monument to him anywhere exists. I propose, therefore, 
for the consideration of your readers, @ suitable 
monument to the memory of Dr. Recorde be erected in 
the church of the parish in which he was born.” —THomas 
Purngl1L, Tenby, July 9, 1858. 

Canova’s Napoleon.—“ Avidus” is mistaken 
in saying in last ‘‘ Correspondence” that “the Austrians 
not ger, Hanan to bear the presence in Milan of the 
statue of Napoleon by Canova, yn oom to present it to the 
Emperor of the French.”’ It is only a copy of the statue 
that is to be presented.—X. Q. 

Pope’s Homer's Odyssey.—‘‘ Can you inform me 
whether an edition of Pope’s Homer’s Odyssey, published 
in 1725, in five volumes, 12mo., is of any value in the 
literary market. I take it to be the first edition of the 
Odyssey : it contains a portrait of Homer and a plate 
ilh ing each book.—D. G. C. 

[Unavoidable pressure upon our space compels the 
postponement of numerous communications from Corre- 
Po ng for whom, next week, we will certainly make 
room. 








In 12mo., price 5s., the Third Edition of 


HE FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the isn of 
“Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rey. THOMAS KER- 
CHEVER ‘ARNOLD M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
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THE SECOND GREEK BOOK; containing 
an Elemen‘ Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Formation of 
Greek Derivatives. 5s. 6d. 
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Selection from XENOPHON’S CYROPEDIA, with Notes, Syntax, 
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References, 4s. 
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PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., the Fifth Edition of 
Ihe CHERRY STONES; or, the FORCE of 
CONSCIENCE : a Tale for Youth ; partly from the MSS. of the 
late Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A., Author of “The Shadow of 
the Cross and other Works.” Edited by the Rey. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
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1. The FIRST of JUNE; or, SCHOOLBOY 
RIVALRY : a Sequel tothe above. By the Rey. H.C. ADAMS. M.A., 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
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8. SIVAN the SLEEPER; a Tale of all Time. 
By the Rev. H.C. ADAMS, M.A. 5s. 6d. 





In 12mo., price 4s. 6d., the Fifth Edition of 


N ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR CLASSICAL 
PROSE COMPOSITION: with Syntax aac, By THOMAS 
KER! ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
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HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
BEGINNERS. 3¢, 6d, 





ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTIONS TO GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
In 12mo., price 5s. 6d., the Fourth Edition of 

HE FIRST GERMAN BOOK: on the Plan 

of “Hi ’s First Latin Book.” the Rev. THOMAS 
x cA Calley Meee a — of La and Late Fellow 
pi ch =-+ x . W. FRADERS: EF, Pu. Dr. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
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1. A KEY to the Exercises. Price 2s. 6d. 

2. The SECOND GERMAN BOOK, con- 
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3. A READING COMPANION to the FIRST 
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Price 4s. 6d. 
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In 12mo. price 3s., a New Edition of 
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- wa SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTI- 
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5. HISTORIA ANTIQUZ EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Ni , Justin, &e. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Sixth Edition. 4s. 

6. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Parr 1. With 


Critical Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each. 
Chapter. Third Edition. In l2mo. 4s. 








In 8yo. price 6s. 6d., the Tenth Edition of ‘ 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. By THOMAS KERCHEVER 

——_—- M.A., Late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity 
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to the First Part. Second Edition. 4s. 
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4. MATERTALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN. From the German of GROTEFEND, with Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


Also, DOEDERLEINS HAND-BOOK of 
LATIN SYNONYMES, Translated by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. 
Second Edition. 4s, 
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In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. the Second Edition of 


FOMER'S ILIAD, Books I.—III., with Eng- 


sufficient Comment 
Students. By the ofes forming a KERCHEVER tary for MAS 
ae Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
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ENGLISH NOTES and GRAMMATICAL REFERENCES. 12s. 
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In 8yo. price 5s. 6d. the Eighth Edition of 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
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Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
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2. A PRACTICAL “INTRODUCTION to 
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Sixth Edition. 5s. 6d. 
3. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


GREEK CONSTRUING. 6s.6d. 
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‘0. cloth. 
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Delhi Field Fore. Fae. 7 sdth a Plan of tho Cth ond 
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AN EXPOSITION "OF PSALM CXIX. 


By the Rev. C. BRIDGE 
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